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PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: 


Is NOT THE WoRD “ WiLL” a TERM INDICA- 
TING THE SOUL OF MAN? 


BY W. S. GRAYSON. 


In “ An Attempt to exhibit the Theory of 
Christianity,” published by the Appletons of 
New York, the writer of this paper sought to 
maintain that there is no distinction, either 
in religion or morals, between the will of 
man and the soul or spirit of man. 

The reader need not be alarmed, from any 
apprehension that, in the present article, or 
in the pages of the Messenger, the writer in- 
tends to discuss a purely religious question. | 
He intends no such thing. 

The subject now sought to be presented to 
the reader’s attention, is discussed by Locke in 
his Essay upon the Human Understanding, 
and by many great minds since Locke’s day, 
and latterly by Sir William Hamilton. The 
question is, what is man in a moral view of 
him? Removing from the consideration of 
man as amoral being, a/l that ts tangible or 
material about him, what is he, and how is he 
to be described by human speech? This ques- 
tion, with its answer, lies at the foundation of 
every moral system. That they lie at the 





foundation of the Christian system also, is no 
reasoh why they may not be discussed in| 
works purely literary. 

No proposition can be more undeniable | 


This enquiry leads us to the examination 
of the point whether the mind or the will be 
the master principle in man. If we come to 
the determination, in opposition to Locke, 
that will is the master or independent prin- 
ciple in man, then, we are directly led to 
enquire, what is the distinction between the 
soul or spirit of man and this master princi- 
ple in man which we call the will. If the 
will be the master or independent principle 
in man, what relation is there in man be- 
tween this principle and the soul of man? If 
the will differ from the soul, and the will be 
the master principle, the soul must be depen- 
dent upon, and subordinate to, the will. 
Would not such an idea as this be nonsense ? 
Is man a responsible being? Is he a moral 


ibeing: If he be either, is it not obvious that 


he must be the one or the other because he 
holds within his outward or material frame- 
work a responsible or moral principle? If 
this question be answered in the affirmative, 
then, what is this moral principle and what 
is its name? What shall we call it? Shall 
we call it the soul, or the spirit? Very well. 
If we call it the soul or the spirit, then, we 
are necessitated to say that the responsible 
principle in man is the soul. If we say this, 
are we not also necessitated to say that the 
mind of man is not, and that the will of man 
is not, either of them the responsible princi- 
ple in man? How can they be, if the souw/ is? 

But suppose we call this responsible prin- 
ciple this moral principle, the will, then we 

























than that in order to have a moral system, |have evidently to do one of two things—we 
that system must address itself to the respon-|have either to say that the will is a word 
sible principle in man and that responsible |that denotes the soul of man, or that the soul 
principle must not be a subordinate principle. of man is not the moral or responsible prin- 
No subordinate principle can be a respon- | ciple inman. From this alternative there is 
sible principle in the particulars in which it|¢vidently no logical escape. 
is subordinate. To be subordinate, means; Now I hold there is not a particle of dis- 
to be dependent. A responsible principle , tinction between the will of man and the 
must be independent to the extent of its res-' soul of man. And I hold in addition that 
ponsibility. If this be so, then, it is very) mind, or intelligence, isan endowment of the 
obvious, that what the master principle in| will or the soul. 
man is, is a question of the gravest moment. | But what says Locke? What does he say 
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in the opening sentence of his great work in 
the conduct of the Human Understanding?|r 
Hear’him. “The }ast resort’ a man has re- 
course to in the conduct of himself is his un- 
derstanding: for though we distinguish be- 
tween the faculties of the mind and give the 
supreme,command to the will, as to an agent, 
vet the truth is, the man who is the agent 
determines himself to this, or that voluntary 
action upon some precedent knowledge or 
appearance of knowledge in the understand- 
-ng.,. No man ever sets himself about any 
thing but upon some view..or other which 
eserves him for a reason for what he does; 
and whatever faculties he employs the un- 
derstanding. with, such light as it has, wellor 
ill informed, constantly leads.” 

From this-extract it evidently appears that 
Locke regards the mind as the master princi- 
plein.man.., There is such an obvious want 
of consistency in this philosophy that we are 
unable to do otherwise, than to discard it, 
“« No man sets himself,” says he, ‘ about any 
thing but. upon some view, which seryes him 
for,a reason.’ . That is to say, no man per- 
forms.an action but. from some view which 
serves him. as areason. He says also that 
the * Jast. recourse a man has resort to in the 
conduct. of ,himself is his understanding.” 
This Jatter sentence is but a repetition of the 
same idea-contained in the former one. His 
idea is that man performs actions from some 
view which serves him asareason.. In these 
two sentences he declares the doctrine that 
man.is the responsible actor. Man constant- 
ly jeads im, every. action performed by him. 
Then. he also says that whatever faculties 
man,employs in performing an action, the 
* understanding (mind) with such light as if 
has, well or. ill informed, constantly leads.” 
Do both lead? Are they identical? Do they 


differ? When Locke says that man constant+ 
ly leads in every action performed and that 


understanding leads in every action perform 
ed, does he not contradict himself unless 
man and understanding convey the same 
idea? Is man, mind? Or in’ other words is 
mind the leading, oi as "Locke terms it the 
“ gupreme eerhniandling” principle in man‘? 

We’ Wish the ‘reader to observe that w hen 
we use the ‘term man we have ‘in''this con- 
nection no reference to his physical organi- 
zation. His physical organization is mere 
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chattes, i not differing from ‘other matter in 
respect to moral questions. When, therefore, 
we use the term man, in the aspect:of moral 
considerations, we mean the thing or princi- 
ple in his physical organization which pro- 
duces an action. We say man produces an 
action. But we do not mean that man’s 
physical framework produces an,action. It 
is something within or behind this material 
house or habitation that produces actions, 
When Locke says man does any thing, he 
must allude to some immaterial principle in 
a human body which does the thing. If a 
man takes a gun and loads it*’and kills anoth- 
er man with it, these several actions, are not 
performed, in philosophical language, by the 
gun, or by the man’s hands or eyes, or by 
any part of the material matter composing 
his body, but by something immaterial with- 
in him, which we regard as the moral or im- 
moral cause of these several actions. When 
therefore Locke says that ‘ no man ever sets 
himself about any thing but upon some view 
or other which serves him for a reason for 
what he does,’’ we are not tounderstand him 
as referring by the term man, employed in 
this sentence; to the physical body of man, 
but'to an immaterial principle within him 
which produces actions. We take it for 
granted that by the term mun in this sentence 
of his, he means the principle in man’s body 
which causes actions. If this be his mean- 
ing, (and if it be not, the sentence is devoid 
of all rationality,) then he means by it: that 
the principle in man’s body which produces 
actions, ‘‘ constantly leads.’’ But Locke also 
says that the mind is the immaterial thing in 
man that gives the supreme command. He 
says the understanding, whether well or ‘ill 
informed, constantly leads in- every action. 
How can man, (regarding man as an imma- 
terial cause ‘of actions,) produce an action, 
unJess this immaterial cause voluntarily pro- 
ducing the action, leads? If understanding 
constantly leads man, (regarding man as an 
immaterial cause of actions,) how can man 
as’ an immaterial cause of actions also. con- 
stantly lead? ‘There is a contradiction some- 
where. The thing in man that constantly’ 
leads, in every action, is, according to Locke, 
an immaterial thing and to this immaterial 
thing he gives the name of understanding. 
Certainly we can plainly comprehend this. 
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Now let us see what he says also? He says 
also that man is a responsible being and has 
recourse in the conduct of himself to. his un- 
derstanding, and that the truth is, that, man 
is the agent or actor who determines himself 
to this or that. voluntary action. Does not 


the latter sentence contradict the former? 


We are compelled to say that it does unless 
by man he means a material thing, or means 
the understanding. If by man he means an 
immaterial thing which is responsible and 
which has recourse in every action to its un- 
derstanding, and is an agent which determines 
itself to this or that voluntary action, it must 
of very necessity be a thing independent of 
the understanding and differing from the un- 
derstanding, and if it constantly leads, it is 
plainly contradictory to say that the. under- 
standing constantly leads. 

According to my. view of this complex, 
yet extremely important question, it is the 
will of man that constantly leads in every 
voluntary action, whether well or ill inform- 
ed. The information of the will is simply 
the intelligence of the will, 

Regarding man as a responsible principle 
and also as an immaterial principle I regard 
him as a willing principle: that is to say a 
principle that produces actions. Now this 
principle may produce a foolish action, fool- 
ish in its estimation. If it produces a foolish 
action in its own estimation, how can it be 
said that the understanding constantly leads ? 
The action could not be a foolish action in 
the estimation of the actor, unless it were 
condemned by the understanding of the actor. 
The understanding of the actor, condemning 
the action, would plainly prohibit the action, 
if it constantly led. How then can the un- 
derstanding lead in a foolish action ? 

If then the will of man be an immaterial, 
and yet a responsible principle, inhabiting 
man’s material. house, of habitation, how 
would; you describe the soul of man? How 
is the soul or spirit of man usually described 
by all moral philosophers? Do they not de- 
scribe it as.a moral, responsible, immaterial 
principle, inhabiting man’s material house of 
habitation ?. Now does it not plainly follow, 
that, if the will of man and the soul of man 
do not mean the same thing, that there are 
in.the eye of moral philosophy, two moral, 
immaterial, responsible principles inhabiting 





man’s material framework? And would this 
not be. nonsense ? .Cui bono? Where would 
be the use. of |two,. responsible principles : 
How could we get along with two responsi- 
ble principles ?, We find ourselves puzzled to 
answer for the acts. of one. 

It was upon this subject that Sir William 
Hamilton, blundered grossly—I had, almost 
said stupidly,, He says, ‘‘ How, therefore, I 
repeat, moral liberty is possible, in man, or 
God, we are utterly unable specu/ativelyfto 
understand,”’ ‘“ A.determination by motives,” 
says he, ‘‘cannot to our understanding es- 
cape from necessitation.’’ ‘‘ How the will 
can possibly be free must.remain to us under 
the present limitation of our faculties, whol/y 
incomprehensible,’ 

He was blinded by the philosophy ot 
Locke. If the understanding, constantly 
leads, as Locke teaches, then, the understand- 
ing, being always governed by motives, can- 
not be free as a matter of course, because it 
is governed. .Athing cannot be governed 
and free, at the same time. If man is con- 
trolled by understanding, and understanding 
be the creature of reasons, man must be the 
creature of reasons whether good or bad. Of 
course, there is no escape from necessitation 
if this philosophy be true, But the philoso- 
phy is not true, because will is the master 
principle in man, and ‘constantly leads and 
does unwise things. I grant that no man 
ever acts without a. motive, but then I hold 
that. motives are not. always reasons. Had 
Locke or Sir William Hamilton taken notice 
of this distinction they would never have 
fallen into the errors which mar their systems 
of philosophy. 

Sir William says that man is free, but he 
says at the same time that it is inconsistent 
with just reasoning. He says he is free, and 
the only argument he gives for it is, man’s 
consciousness. He says that all men. are 
conscious that they are free, and that there- 
fore it is true that they are so, as if conscious- 
ness could be any proof when in. opposition 
to just reasoning, or as if consciousness could 
be any thing else than the thinking or be- 
liefs of fallible men. . Now Locke is much 
the most honest reasoner. Locke says that 
we are the creatures, the motives, and there- 
fore only free to obey the motives, . He,does 
not pretend to escape. from. necessitation. 
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He regards it as a perfection of our nature. 
I shall make a long extract from the publish- 
ed writings of Sir William Hamilton in order 
to show the reader that [ do him no injus- 
tice, but before I do that, let me make a 
short extract from Locke. 

“Tis not a fault,” says he, “ but a per- 
fection of our nature to desire, will, and act 
according to the result of a fair examination. 
This is so far from being a restraint or dimu- 
nition of freedom, that it is the very im- 
provement and benefit of it. It is not an 
abridgement of it ; it is the end and use of 
our liberty and the farther we are removed 
from such a determination, the nearer we are 
to misery and slavery. A perfect indiffer- 
ence in the mind, not determined by the Jast 
judgment of the good or evil that is thought 
to attend its choice, would be so far from 
being an advantage and excellence of any 
intellectual nature, that it would be as great 
an imperfection, as the want of indifference 
to act, or not to act, till determined by the 
will, would be an imperfection on the other 
side. It is as much a perfection that de- 
sire, or the power of preferring, should be 
determined by good, as that the power of 
acting should be determined by the will, and 
the certainer the determination, the greater 
the perfection. Nay, were we determined 
by any thing but the last determination of our 
own minds, judging of the good or evil of an 
action, we were hot free, the very end of 
our freedom being that we might attain the 
good we choose, and therefore every man is 
brought under a necessity as an intelligent 
being to be determined or willing by his own 
thought and judgment what is best for him to 
do, else he would be under the determina- 
tion of some other than himself, which is 
want of liberty.”” Certainly it is not to be 
denied that it is not a fault but a perfection 
of our nature to desire well and act accord- 
ing to the result of a fair examination. But 
then the main question is, who or what is it 
that- desires, wills and acts—we certainly 
would not-be free if we were determined by 
any thing, but by our own last determina- 
tions, but then the question agate arises who 
and what is it that determines?’ “ 

ft-cannot be denied that the very end of 
our fréedom ‘is, that we may attain the good 
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wechoose, andtherefore every man is brought 


mite a , necessity, as an inteliigent being, to 
be determined in willing by his own choice 
of what is best for him, but still the question 
comes up, who and what is it that produce, 
actions, or that acts? Locke says it is the 
understanding. If the understanding deter- 
mines the will, how can the will be free: 
If the last result of a fair examination, had 
by the understanding, controls or governs cr 
determines us to action, how can we be free 
as regard the action? This isthe doctrine of 
necessity, and from this doctrine Sir William 
Hamilton says there is no logical escape. 
But I think there is a very easy escape if 
we only say that man is will. When there- 
fore we speak of an intelligent human being, 
we are according to my views to understand 
an intelligent human will. By wi// in man, 
I mean a willing principle. By a willing 
principle I mean a cause of actions. Any 
immaterial principle that can cause an ac- 
tion I regard as a will or a willing principle. 
A dog can cause an action. A dog is an 
immaterial cause of actions. This animal 
can act. It acts from an occult, hidden, 
immaterial, but irresponsible willing princi- 
ple. The same may be said of every ani- 
mal. It is not the matter composing the 
body of animals that causes them to act. 
They act froma principle that may depart 
from the body. When the principle, what- 
ever it may be, departs from the body of a 
dog, for example, the dog can no longer act. 
It is no longer a willing principle. A dead 
dog has every material attribute that a live 
one has, and yet the latter acts and the for- 
mer does not. Why this difference, unless 
it be an intangible, immaterial principle in 
the dog that malfes him an acting being? A 
dog causes actions. He governs his con- 
duct by his will. Is it not, therefore, per- 
fectly philosophical to say that a dog is a 
cause of actions? Does he not voluntarily 
do things, and are not the things which he 
does, actions? <A dog has life:~is a living 
animal. Now, what is the distinction in res- 
pect to morals between a dog, for example, 
and man. Is it not that the one or the will 
of one has a capacity to reason, and the other 
has not. Man can reason—he can draw 


conclusions—he can come to determinations 
from the: force-of moral truths ;—but it is 
nevertheless the man thus endowed that thus 
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determines. An intelligent will determines.|| His error consists in making the will a 


It is the wid/ that determines and not the in- 
telligence as Lockeholds. There is no prin- 
ciple in the dog that can draw conclusions— 
that can improve by experience—that can 
observe a moral rule—that can commmuni- 
cate a moral law—that can be the subject 
of moral government. 

A human will, without intelligence, may 
produce an action, but it is not responsible. 
[admit that it is understanding which imparts 
either merit or blameworthiness to actions ; 
but it is not the understanding that acts or 
determines to act. To have a moral action 
there must be understanding. But it does 
not require understanding to have an action. 
The doctrine of necessity results from Locke’s 
theory, but it does not from mine. 

It is charged upon Locke’s theory, that if 
men are under the government of the last 
determination of the mind—or in other words, 
if we govern our conduct by motives, we are 
controlled by the motives. This philosophy 
is true and irresistible, if we admit that the 
will is an endowment of the mind. 

The whole theory of Locke would have to 
be reversed in order to get rid of the doc- 
trine of necessity. He says, ‘‘ The will is a 
faculty of the mind.’’ Now I would just pre- 
cisely reverse it. I would say that the mind 
is a faculty of the will. 

Let us look at the case of an infant. Does 
itnothave will and exhibit the determinations 
of the will before understanding begins to 
develop itself? If wild were an attribute of 
the minv, the mind would be the first to be 
developed, as a matter of necessity, for it 
would be the first or master principle. If 
first—therefore, not seconddy or subordi- 
nate,—it would first disclose itself—being 
primary. 

The majority of moral philosophers are 
against me, I admit, and I may be wrong; 
but I think I can give very good reasons for 
the faith that is in me. The majority of 
metaphysical writers regard the ‘ will as 
the decision of the understanding.” In the 
words of Dr. Samuel Clarke—*‘ the last dic- 
tate of the understanding is not different from 
the will.” 


Locke says that the “ faculty of the will’ 


is that power or principle of the mind by which 


principle of the mind, and in making the 
the mind choose. He should have held that 
mind, or intelligence, or understanding, is an 
endowment or faculty of the will or of man, 
and that it is the will, or man, that chooses. 
I cannot for the life of me see any distinction 
between man and will, considered in con- 
nection with moral subjects. I would be 
glad to be enlightened on this point. Every 
observation which A can make with regard 
to man as a moral being, I will engage that C 
shall repeat truly with regard to the will of 
man. Every thought that A shall utter in 
describing man asa moral being, C will repeat, 
and it will be also applicable to the will of 
man. A shall say nothing true of man as a 
moral being which will not be equally appli- 
cable to the will of man in the mouth of C. 
C will defy A to point out a single shade of 
distinction between the two. It cannot be 
done. Is man a living soul? Will is a 
living soul. Is man endowed with intelli- 
gence? The human will is endowed with 
intelligence. Man, often, does bad actions, 
knowing them to be so. So does the human 
will. Has man had addressed to him a 
moral code? So has the human will. Are 
certain actions allowed in that code and cer- 
tain other actions prohibited in that code to 
man? So are they to the human will. Who 
murders? Man;—the human will. Who 
weeps, who mourns, who laughs, who eats, 
hears, smells, sleeps, &c,? Man ;—the hu- 
man will. Has man a material body? So has 
the human will. How does the human will 
hear? How doesit see? How does it sustain 
its life? By bodily organs. 
Does man cause actions? So does the hu- 
man will. Does man cause a moral and an 
immoral action? So does the human will. 
Will not the human will be punished for im- 
moral actions? So will man. Is man, as a 
moral principle, immaterial? So is the hu- 
man will. Does man ever cease to be able 
to cause actions, while life endures? He 
does not. Neither does the human will. 
Does man often lose his understanding 
before death? Hedoes. Sodoes the human 
will. But enough of this. 


So does man. 


Will the reader please consider, for one 
moment, the sad confusion of ideas involved 





it is capable of choosing.’’ 





in the very title affixed to Locke’s great 
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work?» “ The conduct of the human under- 
-standing.”’ Of course no man will say there is 
a difference between conduct “and actions ; 
conduct means actions and it means nothing 
else. }-Theti the title of his work is as if ‘he 
had said, the actions of the: understanding! 
‘Understanding means mind or an ability to 
reason. It is the reasoning faculty in man. 
Then, the title of his work is as.if he had 
said the actions of the reasoning faculties. 
Can any thing in moral philosophy out-herod 
‘that’? When the mind of man reasons, does 
it not draw aconclusion? Is: a mental con- 
clusion an-action ?~ Yet, Locke’s title to his 
work, is entirely consistent with the the- 
ory therein taught. The theory is, that mind 
conducts man—that mind acts—that mind is 
the responsible principle in man. 

/ Itseems tothe writer to be proper tu regard 
the mind as the reasoning faculty of man, by 
by which, or by the use of which, or by the 
employment of which, by man, Man, not 
mind, may be enabled to act intelligently. 
He, man; consults 7 forthe benefit of Ais 
conduct. But not for this’ conduct of the 
mind. Man, or the will of man turns him- 
self or itself by voluntary action to look for 
the reasons disclosed by the mind. Now, 
reasons are fixed truths: There does not a 
reason exist that has not always existed. 
Men at:this day, govern their conduct by the 
laws of attraction and gravitation, but those 


laws always existed, for they are fixed truths. | 


All the laws, (by which we are to understand 
all the truths,) of nature, were made when 
nature was made. There are many truths in 
natural philosophy yet to:be discovered, and 
probably, many that will not be discovered 
for a thousand years, but they exist now, and 
have existed, dating this existence from the 
period of time when nature began. | A truth 
in morals is like a truth in nature. It has-a 
‘period: when it began. The laws of moral 
philosophy began with the creation of man, 
but many of them were not known by man 
until they werediscovered by the intelli- 
gence'-of man. The Novum Organum of 
‘Bacon, and'the: work of Locke, now under 
review; both contained new truths: the one 
truths in physics, and the other -truths-in 
morals, but they were not.new in. any other 
sense than.in the sense of discovery.. These 
truths are discovered by man, by using the 


capacity of mind or intelligence with which 
he is endowed. But: itis ‘not ‘the ‘mind of 
man that induced the man to discover them. 
He was induced from his love of truth. His 
mind enabled him to discoverthem, or in other 
words he could not. have discovered ‘them 
without the mind- It sadly deranges correct 
views of moral philosophy to lessen the im- 
portance of the will in the economy of hu- 
man nature. Now if conduct implies ac- 
tion, and the mind cannot act, the mind of 
man is not the principle’ in man that is res- 
ponsible for moral actions. These views lie 
at the foundation of moral philosophy. They 
are fully elaborated by me in the work to 
which reference is already made. I stand 
ready to maintain them by an appeal to ar- 
gument and to reason when occasion serves. 
We cannot do more now than to listen the 
extract from the writings of Sir William 
Hamilton.. Upon a future occasion, with 
your permission, Mr. Editor, I will pay my 
respects to these extracts and show you the 
point at which he diverged from the truth. 

There are two parties in metaphysical phi- 
losophy to which Sir William has refer- 
ence in the first portion of the extracts I am 
about to make, the first maintaining the cau- 
sal judgment to have an antecedent cause, 
and the second reducing this causal judg- 
ment into a law of the conditioned, and there- 
fore primary. 

‘To the first.” says he, “are to be re- 
ferred the relative theories of Leibnitz, Reid, 
Kant, Steward, Cousin, and the majority of 
recent philosophers. To this class. Brown 
likewise belongs ; inasmuch as he idly refers 
what remains in his hands of the evacuated 
phenomenon#Mo an original belief. Without 
descending to details, it is manifest, in gene- 
ral, that against the assumption of a special 
principle, which this doctrine makes, there 
exists a primary presumption of Philosophy.” 
The reader is to be informed that. Sir’ Wil- 
liam does not only hold that we act freely, 
but that we have. freedom in willing what we 
will. 
the latter:is denied. by the majority. Philoso- 
phers. deny that. we freely. -will..what we 
will, upon the ground that in such) a case 
there would be: a.cause not connected. with 
an antecedent cause.. To. will-to do, is an 
original thing, if it be free: that is, discon- 








Few philosophers. dispute the first, but § 
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nected from some cause that produced it. An 
original intent of. mind is impossible, say: 
they, because its. without a cause. There 
must be a cause for every thing or: effect. 
They regard the intents of the mind, (called 
by Sir William the causal judgment,) as ef- 
fects of some antecedent causes. This is 
the doctrine of necessity, for which Kant:and 
Leibnitz contend. 

It is to be remarked that the question 
whether we be freeor not, is the same as wheth- 
er we be responsible or not. Is a.man res- 
ponsible or not—is the same as, is he a per- 
son or a thing. Does he rank with creation, 
as the creation of causes, like the objects of 
nature, or is he superior, ‘and of a higher na- 
ture? .** The causal judgment”’ is the philo- 
sophical language for an original intent to 
act:'an original willingness to act. “ The spe- 
cial principle” ‘is the language for the chain 
of necessity or the doctrine that every effect 
must have a cause. If every effect has a 
cause, then, it is contended by its advocates 
that willingness, or to will, if they be free, 
must be without a cause, which would be in 
opposition to the doctrine of cause and effect. 
With these observations we continue the ex- 
tract. | 

‘‘On a doctrine like the present is thrown 
the burden of vindicating its own necessity, 
by showing that unless a special and positive 
principle be assumed, there is no competent 
mode to save the phenomenon. The opin- 
ion, therefore, can only be admitted provis- 
ionally; and it falls, of course, if what it 
would explain can be explained on less one- 
rous conditions.” 

Sir William discards this theory of cause 
and effect, or the special and pesitive princi- 
ple and recommends one of his own. He 
frankly acknowledges his inability to recon- 
cile the freedom of the will, with the doc- 
trine of a:special-and positive principle, or 
the doctrine of cause and effect, and there- 
fore disregards it. Its consistency with log- 
ical reasoning, he nevertheless does not pre~ 
tend to deny.  But.can any thing be consist- 
ent with logical reasoning without at the 
same time being true’ It plainly cannot. 
If I were unable to maintain the freedom of 
willing, except at.the expense of logical rea- 
soning, I would-rather, like Locke, follow my 
principles to their logical consequences, even 





if it carried. me to necessitation.. But itis 
not true that the doctrine of cause and effect 
is fatal, in a logical point of view, to the 
freedom of willing. I-think the two may be 
made consistent. As a believer in the ex- 
istence of a first cause, I cannot credit the 
doctrine that, inthe language of Professor 
Tappan, ‘‘ the willis sirst cause itself. Acts 
of the will neither require nor admit of an- 
tecedent causes to explain their action. Noth- 
ing moves it—it is cause per'se.’’ The great 
difficulty in this complex ‘subject arises from 
not giving due weight to the momentous dis- 
tinction between a motive or-a cause, and a 
reason, so called. We call the motive of an 
action, the reason for that action, but it does 
not always happen that the ‘motive is a rea- 
son when we think it a reason. This branch 
of the subject I will. return to, after having 
closed the extracts from Sir William Hamil- 
ton. 

He recommends a theory of his own and 
in these words, ‘The remaining theory 
which has not been hitherto proposed, comes 
recommended by its cheapness and its sim- 
plicity. It postulates: no new, no express, 
no positive principle. It merely supposes 
thatthe mind is limited; the law of limita- 
tion, the law of the conditioned, vonstituting, 
in one of its applications, the law of cau- 
sality. The mind is astricted to think: in 
certain forms; and under these, thought is 
possible, only in the conditioned interval 
between two unconditioned, contradictory 
extremes, or poles, each of which is alto- 
gether inconceivable, but of which, on the 
principle of excluded middle, the one or the 
other 1s necessarily true.”’ 

The idea which Sir William wishes to con- 
vey is neither complex, or involved, but he 
has made it so by the peculiar language in 
which he has endeavored to conveyit. That 
the mind is limited and can only exercise 
within those limits, called the conditioned, is 
a very plain proposition. Butit would seem 
that freedom, of willing within those limits 
would be as of difficult logical explication as 


if those limits: were. not assumed for the 
sake of the illustration. 
“I must, however,” continues he, “ now 


cursorily observe that nothing can be more 
erroneous in. itself, or in its consequences 
more. fertile in delusion, than the common 
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doctrine, that the causal judgment is elicited 
only when we apprehend objects in consecu- 
tive. No doubt the observation of such suc- 
cession prompts and enables us to assign par- 
ticular causes to particular effects. But this 
assignation ought tobe carefully distinguished 
from the judgment of causality, absolutely. 
This consists, not in the empirical and con- 
tingent attribution of this phenomenon as 
cause, to that phenomenon as effect; but in 
the universal necessity of which we are con- 
scious, tothink causes forevery event, whether 
that event stand isolated by itself, or be, by 
us, referable to no other ; or whether it be one 
in a series of successive phenomena, which, 
as it were, spontaneously arrange themselves 
under the relation of effect and cause. On 
this, not sunken rock, Dr. Brown and others 
have been shipwrecked. 

The preceding doctrine of causality seems 
to me the one preferable for the following 
among other reasons. 

In the first place to explain the phenome- 
non of the causal judgment it postulates no 
new, no extraordinary, no express principle. 
It does not even proceed on the assumption 
of a positive power ; for while it shows that 
the phenomenon in question is only one of a 
class, it assigns, as their common cause, only 
a negative impotence. In this respect it 
stands advantageously contrasted with the 
only other theory which saves the phenome- 
non, but which saves it only on the hypothe- 
sis of a special principle, expressly devised 
to account for this phenomenon alone. But 
nature never works by more, and more com- 
plex instruments than are necessary; and 
to excogitate a particular force, to perform 
what can be better explained on the ground 
of a general imbecility, is contrary to every 
rule of philosophizing. 


»Af-willing be an effect, and the law of 


cause and effect be a law applicable to the 
hunian volition, then, every act of willing 
must be caused by some cause. To adopt 
this theory, says Sir William, is fatalism. For 
if, every effect has an adequate cause, it is 
very easy to run back to the first cause in an 
adamantine chain of fixed effects and causes. 
This is also materialism. It makes man a 
a thing whenit removes hisresponsibility, and 
it makes him a machine if he be moved by 
cause other than his spontaneous willing. 





Sir William attempts to get rid of the dif- 
ficulty by maintaining that the ‘“ judgment 
of causality is not dependent upon a power 
of the mind, imposing as necessary in thought 
what is necessary in the universe of exis- 
tence. On the contrary it resolves this judg- 
ment into a mere mental impotence—an im- 
potence to conceive either of two contradic- 
tories.”’ 

The judgment of causality, or the will to 
act, or the extent to act, or the determina- 
tion to act, are terms conveying the same 
idea. The reader will observe that Sir Wil- 
liam regards the causal judgment as a power 
of the mind. Itis this theory that I com- 
bat. I regard the ‘‘causal judgment,” 
as a state of the will—and I regard mind as 
an endowment of the will. If a man acts 
it is his will that acts. Now, will is a quality 
of the man which moves his material nature. 
It is the spirit of the man. It is the propel- 
ling power. The term “causal judgment,” 
is a term utterly unphilosophical, for the 
judgment is not causal, in the sense of caus- 
ing. The judgment does not cause actions. 
The will is the causing principle in man. 
The judgment of the understanding is just 
precisely the same thing as the under- 
standing of the judgment. The mind of 
man is nothing more than man’s intelligence, 
and still it is the man that has this quality of 
intelligence, and it is the man, (considered 
apart from his material organization and 
therefore considered as an immaterial prin- 
ciple) that wills and acts and thinks &c., and 
iit is therefore the will in him, or his will 
that acts. 

Will the reader for one moment. ask him- 
self what an action is? When a man does 


any thing, will the reader please ask him- 





self what is that thing called, which the man 
idoes? It is called an action, but what is 
‘it? The man is not the action, for the man 
lis a material or obvious being. Let us take 
‘an example. We will suppose that a man 
walks, or rides, or sings, or does any thing 
‘else. Ido not wish to enquire now about 
ithe character of the man, but about the char- 
acter of the thing which he does. Can you 
conceive of it? Can you conceive of an 


action as an existing thing aside, or apart 
It cannot be done. 
It is a nonentity. 


It is 
It does 


from the actor ? 
an abstraction. 
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not exist. There is no such thing in exis- 
tence as an act apartfrom the action. If this 
be so, then how would you define an action? 
Is it not an acfor in certain obvious or tangible 
relations to certain obvious and tangible re- 
alities or things? The action of a man ri- 
ding is an actor in certain obvious relations, 
to certain obvious things. Take away these 
obvious relations, and these obvious things, 
and the act becomes an abstraction—a noth- 
ing. Take away the man riding, and the 
thing ridden, and what of the action remains? 
Nothing, but an idea of the mind. The idea 
is then merely paintedon the canvass of the 
mind, if I may so speak. 

These are important principles, for they 
bring us to define an action, as the obvious 
manifestation of the will of man or the actor. 
When a man resolves to ride, what is it that 
resolves? Is it the will or the mind? If it 
be the will, then it is will that moves man to 
action. If it be the mind, then it is the 
mind that moves him. But if mind moves 
man, why do men knowingly do foolish 
things—things condemned by the mind? 

We shall return to the subject. 





RAMBLING SKETCHES. 
BERKELEY SPRINGS: HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL. 


Bath, Sept., 1854. 


Newport and Saratoga and the other nor- 
thern caravanserais have their historians— 
why should this pleasant watering place be 
slighted? This was what I said the other 
day, and these lines are the result of my 
meditations. It was plain to me that the 
town had other attractions than the gay and 
glittering throng which ever ebbed and flowed 
with joy and music, and the melody of ring- 
ing laughter, through the grove and to the 
baths. There are many things to indicate 
to the tourist this fact, that Berkeley Springs, 
or rather as they are most frequently called, 
Bath, have an ancestry, a genealogy. 

Not every watering place has a history ; 
they are often of the mushroom character, 
and it would puzzle even the respectable 
Monkbarns to discover any antiquities in a 
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dozen I could mention. The reason of this, 
is mathematically demonstrated by the sim- 
ple statement that no such antiquity exists for 
them—unless it be an aboriginal antiquity 
with statesmen, generals, artists, writers, all 
of the copper tinge. Bath alone with one or 
two others has any memories:—Bath alone 
rose up in the far past like a young giant and 
matched itself against the favorite watering 
place of England. It commenced betimes, 
laughing at the Indians who vainly endea- 
vored to retain it, and then commenced its 
long career of glittering and highly respecta- 
ble usefulness. 

It was already a place of fashionable re- 
sort at the time of the Revolution. Before 
that period, tradition relates that the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring region resorted 
hither in wagons with their beds, and stores, 
andtents. Only the wealthy and fashionable, 
however, indulged in this latter luxury, and 
the ‘‘common classes,’ bathed, and talked, 
and boiled their kettles, and roasted their 
bear’s-meat, and smoked their pipes, and at 
night-fall tumbled into their wagons, well 
supplied with straw, and were content. Vio- 
lins enlivened the evening hours, as they do 
to-day ; and the old hunters of the border 
related their forest adventures, to which the 
merry laughter of the dancing youths of 
both sexes was a fit accompaniment—the 
jingle of the bells upon the horses’ heads 
an appropriate burden. Then progress 
seized upon Bath equally with every other 
locality of the land, and hovels of all des- 
cription rose around the spring, and the peo- 
ple of the East began toassemble in the sum- 
mer for health or recreation. The mountain- 
eers disappeared before this irruption of ele- 
gant ladies and cavaliers; and the second 
period had commenced. It was accurately 
defined in Bath annals, not long afterwards, 
by the erection of a hostelry which to-day 
bears the name of O’Ferrals. 

I cannot speak of it—who can? The 
painter even shrinks from attempting to de- 
lineate that golden age of furbelows and 
flounces, red-heeled shoes and towering pow- 
dered curls :—of silk stockings, and embroi- 
dered waistcoats, and diamond-buckled shoes, 
cocked hats and ruffles. The present chron- 
icler does not approach the subject even—ex- 





cept to say that our respected grand mothers 
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illustrated it with their golden smiles; and 
that our venerated grand fathers were then 
gay young fellows like their portraits. 

Well, all that passed—in spite of Wash- 
ington who came hither regularly ; in spite 
of all its beauty and splendor. With the 
general and the old race of gigantic cavaliers 
who shine for us to-day through all the past, 
like stars, the early age of the place passed 
and mingled itself with things that were. 
The third era inatgurated itself with the 
year 1800 :—the century and the new suit 
if I may so speak, were put on together. 

One of our most pleasing writers presents 
himself as authority upon this point; Pauld- 
ing, the associate of Irving, the immortal 
author or port-author of ‘‘ Salmagundi.’’ It 
is Paulding, that admirable type of the old 
graceful Knights of the quill, who has spoken 
of the third era and the figures which adorned 
it. In the “Letters from the South,” you 
will find an account of his visit to Bath early 
in the present century—perhaps the bright- 
est page in a book full af graceful ease, in- 
souciant humor. and those discussive ram- 
bling scenes and descriptions which may be 
read again and again, as one listens without 
weariness to some picturesque narrator who 
is ever new in virtue of his courtesy and 
grace. Here is the substance of his para- 
graph upon the subject however. 

He had passed through the valley of Vir- 
ginia and found that much-vaunted region 
composed solely of mountains almost wholly 
destitute of roads, houses of aboriginal sim- 
plicity, and inhabitants, with some excep- 
tions, a pleasant mixture of the savage an“ 
the Yahoo. It was just when he had come 
_to the conclusion that Providence had re- 
served this journey as a punishment for his 
sins, and when he was looking out for some 
rugged hovel in the forest—just at this mo- 
ment I say, the wandering Froissart des- 
cried before him a scene of enchantment 
which did or did not cause him to rub his 
eyes as though he had just awakened. The 
sight was simply a crowd of richly dressed 
cavaliers and lovely dames strolling along 
the emerald slope of the mountain—the last 
mentioned members of the party resembling, 
thus relieved against the sward, a white fringe 
on an emerald petticoat. How the chroni- 


cler found an oasis in the desert, a court in 





the wilderness, civilization in the midst of 
barbarism. and the minuet and violin in 
place of the war dance and the whoop—is it 
not all written in the pages of his chronicle ? 
Go and read it, and admire the idea of the 
petticoat. I think so extravagant a simile 
should be preserved. 

But I am wandering too far into the realms 
of history and fancy: and for fear I should 
escape from the reader, will return to firm 
earth again. Let me speak of the relics of 
this pleasant watering place, and of the pres- 
ent moment. 

There is, first, Washington’s house, orrather 
the remains of it, just over the hill—where 
the ‘illustrious chief’ was accustomed to 
spend a portion of the year. 

I remember reading once in his letters to 
Gov. Dinwiddie, from Winchester, as early 
as 1754-6, that the Indians had lately assem- 
bled in great numbers, and rendezvoused at 
the Springs here ;—that, as you may ima- 
gine, was before the old ruined house yonder 
was built, and when the “ illustrious chief’ 
had something more important to perform 
than jaunts to watering places. But times 
changed—the years passed on—the Indians 
ceased to rendezvous at ‘the Springs, ”’ 
and went toward the Mississippi—then 
Washington’s house arose, in company with 
other gentlemen’s summer residences ; and 
lastly, it has gone the way of all human 
things, and is a ruin. ‘ He used to travel 
here in his carriage by the Martinsburg and 
Hedgesville road,’’ said a friend to-day; 
and I chronicle this fact for the benefit of 
future historians ; if I knew how many min- 
uets the General was accustomed to dance 
in an evening I should not fail to record it— 
for what detail relating to such a man is too 
slight for mention ? 

The minuets danced by General Washing- 
ton, and those other gallant cavaliers of rev- 
olutionary days whose names are well known 
to us, were performed in an old sun-em- 
browned hostelry which is yonder before my 
eyes as I write, and which is designated by 
the euphonious and well known name of 
‘“‘Q’Ferral’s’’. [ have already alluded to it. 
It is an old oblong wooden mansion, with two 
tiers of porticos, and the water from the bath 
winds round it like a moat. This little stream 
is crossed by a bridge, over which the howad- 
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ji—the fashionable name for traveller, at pres- 
ent, I believe—rattles behind the four roset- 
ted stage horses, into the town and to the 
large hotel. It is well, as I said in the be- 
ginning of my rambling letter, to lose sight 
of the large hotels, on such occasions as the 
present, and go back to the moderate sized 
hostelries, taverns, or ordinaries—the word 
hotel was not invented then. Perhaps a 
tavern of any description has more memories 
about it than any other species of dwelling, 
the reason for which is very obvious. O’Fer- 
ral’s is like the old Raleigh at Williamsburg. 
Here, as [ have said, assembled all the 
grace and fashion of revolutionary days, and 
our grandmothers were accustomed to per- 
form ‘‘ on the light fantastic toe’’ in no other 
place hereabouts. The reason is obvious— 
this was the only hostelry, and here lived 
everybody. What a bright scene must it have 
been and how the old walls must be dream- 
ing still of that dead laughter, those old revel- 
ries and pageants ? 

They disported themselves gaily there, and 
life was a round of such delights as perhaps 
never come to their descendents. They 
played tragedies too, sometimes as well as 
comedies, in this old edifice with its porti- 
cos and step stair cases, and rattling win- 
dows; a true type of the Virginia hostelry 
of old times, when, as some writer says, 
they laughed so loud as to shake the win- 
dows, which were, consequently, kept loosely 
in their sashes for fear of accidents. The 
large room just by the bridge was used some 
fifty years ago, or perhaps a little less, for a 
variety of purposes—but chiefly for the pur- 
pose of dancing. Occasionally when this di- 
vertisement was not indulged in, some peri- 
patetic faro-dealer, would get up his table 
there—and take the personal property of his 
visitors with a skill and finesse, such as char- 
acterize his descendants in our own day. 
One of these travelling gamblers was 2 man 
of no small accomplishments, and from his 
generous and liberal mode of playing became 
a favorite with the gentlemen, who accord- 
ingly patronized extensively himself and 
his means of livelihood—that is to say, 
his bank. He even became intimate with 
several, and among others with General 
——, who was a man of wealth and fashion. 
Before leaving the watering place, General 





gave a ball to the company at large, 
and it was a very gay and splendid affair. All 
were invited—every thing went merry as a 
marriage bell—every body danced and 
laughed, and made themselves merry, with 
one exception. This exception was the faro- 
dealer who had been excluded from the list 
of guests, and who now became violently 
angry, and began talking in a loud and threat- 
ening tone at the door of the ball room. Gen- 
eral heard him, and leaving his part- 
ner, went out and ordered him to keep si- 
lent. High words thereupon passed; but 
General controlled his anger and re- 
turned to the ball-room. In a few moments 
the ‘noise and confusion’? recommenced 
without—the faro-dealer was growing more 
angry than before. General came out 
again, and in a violent rage repeated his or- 
der, that the talker should go elsewhere. 
Higher words than before—but still the host 
of the evening did not proceed to violence. 
He returned to the dance. The ball ended, 
and the dealer of cards was more violent 
than ever. Thereupon, General left his 
partner standing in the middle of the floor 
and going out, drew a dirk and plunged it 
into his adversary’s breast. He fell dead 
without a word. General drew out the 
dagger, which was followed by a spout of 
warm blood, and with the weapon in his 
hand passed through the crowd and escaped. 
He was soon afterwards arrested however, 
tried at Winchester, and—acquitted. The 
objection to hanging a gentlemen you see is 
no modern peculiarity. 

With this little legend I dismiss O’Fer- 
ral’s. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the past 
times of the village here, and one or two 
spots of interest in it, I ought to speak of the 
present, which, to a large class of both rea- 
ders and /ivers, is a matter of vastly more 
importance. Where ten readers would feel 
interest in a mass of valuable historical de- 
tails collected (if they existed—and I could 
collect them,) with vast labor and trouble,— 
where ten readers, I say, would take interest 
in these valuable memorials, ten hundred 
would prefer a picture of the actual life, 
breathing and recreating itself. And this is 
very natural—a most laudable preference ; 
I only regret that I have not the pen of 
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Charles Dickens, or the pencil of Mr. Strother 
to describe what is before me—as it is before 
everybody who has eyes to see, at every 
watering-place. Before I forget it, I will say 
a single word of Mr. Strother. You may 
recollect his illustrations of Mr. Kennedy’s 
novel ‘‘ Swallow Barn’’ and other Virginia 
works. J have seen a number of his paint- 
ings, however, and they are greatly superior 
to his drawings, beautiful as those undoubt- 
edly are. He is assuredly an artist of rare 
genius, and though I have objections to haz- 
arding predictions, I do not hesitate to ex- 
press my conviction that Virginia will one day 
be proud of this great humorist. I have never 
seen any sketches which approached many 
of Mr. Strother’s. He gives you nature with 
unerring accuracy, or occasionally with a 
dash of the French school in caricature; and 
some of his paintings—portraits—landscapes 
and humorous drawings—are inimitable. I 
cannot speak of the paintings with any de- 
gree of certainty it is true,—but I know that 
many of the sketches I have seen are worthy 
of the most celebrated London artists—added 
to which, they possess what no Londoner 
could catch, the unmistakable Virginia char- 
acter. None but a Virginian could have 
conceived them—and only a great artist could 
have executed them. I am much mistaken, 
if the public in a few years do not more than 
agree with me. 

Perhaps we have here a better ‘‘ world in 
miniature’’ than at any other watering place 
in the South. The company, living as they 
do in one large hotel, are necessarily thrown 
constantly together—not separated in cot- 
tages and cabins as at the White Sulphur and 
other places ; the consequence of this colli- 
sion so to speak, is a fay greater degree of 
sociality than you will find at other places. 
The characters of the motley throng are thus 
more clearly revealed, there is more undress, 
and to a dramatic writer I cannot imagine 
anything more entertaining and instructive. 
It is true, every collection of diverse charac- 
ter strikes out points of interest, and I have 
not failed to discern these points elsewhere. 
I doubt whether any watering place, how- 
ever, approaches this mountain retreat for 
quaint and striking character and humorous 
eccentricity. I wish I could speak of all this 
as it deserves. 


The Baltimoreans especially flock hither, 
and make themselves amends for the heat 
and dust they have been bearing in pursuit 
of the dollar, by a little recreation with moun- 
tain air, mountain venison and mutton, and 
the delightful baths to season their pleasure. 
Nothing could well be more striking than the 
contrast which is thus frequently presented 
between the different visitors to the watering 
place. The Baltimorean—I mean the native, 
full-grained, genuine inhabitant of that en- 
terprising place—is a personage wholly un- 
like anybody else in all the world, and espe- 
cially unlike the Virginian. I do not mean 


Bostonian, or the ‘‘down easter’’—on the 
contrary, I find few points of resemblance 
between these and the Baltimorean—but the 
difference between himself and the Virginian 
is not the less marked and unmistakable. 
This difference is peculiarly striking, when 
you compare the fine gentleman—to use the 
old and respectable phrase—of the two local- 
ities. It would be too curious a question, 
too elaborate a discussion, to enter into at 
present ; but the difference may be indicated 
by the statement that the Baltimorean never 
lounges—properly speaking—while the Vir- 
ginian does nothing else. The Baltimorean 
wears his hair, his coat, his pantaloons, his 
slippers, and lastly, his mustache, with an 
air which seems to indicate that he feels 
the eyes of the world upon him, and is con- 
scious of the responsibilities of his position. 
The Virginian, on the contrary, appears to 
consider this outside criticism a matter of 
much indifference ; and, equally contented 
with himself, takes less trouble to suggest 
the fact to those who surround him. Balti- 
more wears its hat on the side of its head— 
Virginia on the posterior portion; Baltimore 
stoops in the shoulders, twirls a whalebone 
cane, and from time to time casts a critical 
glance at its ribbon decorated slippers and 
striped socks. Virginia lounges with one leg 
over the chair-arm and smokes its cigar. 
This may seem to be only so much time 
thrown away; but not so. Philosophers in 
all ages have not disdained to catch the dif- 
ferences existing between provinces and na- 
tions—the diverse dialects, habits and man- 
ners of Beotia, Attica and Argos: why then 


|should not the peculiarities of the Virginian 
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and the Baltimorean standing thus face to 
face, be also delineated ? 

The preference of the Baltimoreans for 
this watering place is easily explained. The 
cars of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad carry 
the pleasure seeker straight through from 
Baltimore to dinner—the only staging is be- 
tween the point on the road at which the 
cars stop— Hancock—and this place. It is 
-scarcely five miles; and you may judge of 
the excellence of the road, from the fact that, 
as the driver of one of the stages informed 
me, the distance has been passed over by 
passengers in the stages, in twenty-five min- 
utes. There is none of the long and tedious 
staging necessary in visiting many of the 
other Virginia Springs: an easy and com- 
modius car-carriage whirls the Baltimorean 
through in half a day, over a delightful 
country, and without change of baggage. He 
breakfasts at home, and dines in the moun- 
tains, after a bath in one of the most delight- 
ful pools in North America. I spoke of the 
difference between the Baltimorean and the 
Virginian—the quick, smart, somewhat fop- 
pish character of the one: the idle, careless, 
lounging, self-contented manner of the other. 
It is proper to say that this sketch applies, of 
course, to the exaggerated specimens of the 
city and the State. Your fop or fine gentle- 
man is always the strongest exponent of his 
native place or country, in spite of his aping 
foreign fashions almost always; and this is 
true in the present instance. I no not disap- 
prove of the Baltimorean; on the contrary, 
I like him as I do nearly all fops. I have 
observed that this class are generally very 
agreeable companions and amiable associates, 
which doubtless arises from the fact that 
they take Nfe easy, permit nothing serious 
to annoy them, never grow irritable or fall 
into a passion ; and are eternally in pursuit 
of the good opinion of those around them; 
that is to say, the admiration—-though it is 
unnecessary to say that your true fop pre- 
tends to regard the opinions of the world at 
large, or in part, with the most supreme in- 
difference. 

Besides the Baltimorean and the Virginian, 
we have the Pennsylvanian and the North- 
erner. Of these I need not speak; they do 
not muster in any force here, and have not 
“come out.” But I find that my propensity 


for philosophical analysis is apt to grow 
wearying if it has not become so already. | 
ought to have mentioned a few of these ‘“‘cir- 
cumstantials” of this resort as a guide to 
such travellers as have not visited it, but 
purpose doing so. The hotel is a large and 
comfortable one—the fare and attendance 
good—the amusements all that a reasonable 
traveller would require. 

The baths are mildly alterative, and very 
valuable in rheumatic complaints—this I 
learn from the, books. Dr. Moorman’s late 
work will advise the reader much more fully 
and accurately on this point than I could 
hope todo. The swimming bath is for pure 
recreation and cleanliness, a delightful place. 
It is fifty or sixty feet long, about forty 
broad, and as clear as crystal. The depth 
is about five feet—the bottom smooth cement. 
It is the finest bath I have ever seen, though 
doubtless there are many larger. You reach 
the baths through the grove, which is a pleas- 
ant promenade. It extends nearly to the 
top of the mountain. These details will of 
course be wholly uninteresting to those who 
have visited this place, but they may be of 


interest to others who have not journeyed 
hither. For simple recreation, no place 


could be more agreeable ; and the man who 
visits Berkeley and the White Sulphur and 
Saratoga, and returns in preference to either 
of the latter, is a hopeless case. 

I have forgotten to mention the band, the 
dancing, and the ladies—three very impor- 
tant items; but these may be presumed to 
exist everywhere. Wherever the two for- 
mer are at least, the ladies are sure to con- 
gregate. It is not proper that I should speak 
of them further, which is perhaps a fortu- 
nate circumstance, in view of the length to 
which my letter has extended. 

It has been my purpose to furnish a ram- 
bling sketch of a pleasant place of sojourn :— 
to place upon paper some of the objects 
which struck a summer lounger, without 
the least pretension to arrangement. If 
a few readers have felt interest in the pic- 
ture, I have accomplished quite as much as 
I expected. 
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‘« ALONE.”** 


Had we attempted a review of this work 
at its first appearance, we might have been 
impelled by a desire to bring it into notice, 
or at least somewhat contribute to its success. 
But now the case is different. ‘ Alone” 
needs no friendly article to bring it before 
the eye, or commend it to the regard of the 
public. It has been extensively circulated 
and read, and has received no small share of 
compliment both North and South. Al- 
ready, within half a twelve-month from the 
date of publication, it has passed through six 
editions. This fact emphatically attests its 
popularity. 

Underthese circumstances, ‘‘ Alone’ seems 
to demand a candid criticism and a fair in- 
vestigation of its claims to the patronage it 
has received, and is likely to receive. Such 
a criticism we propose to write, such an in- 
vestigation to make, according to our hum- 
ble ability. On the one hand, we could not 
be suspected of unfriendly feeling to a work 
so purely Virginian, and which, if worthy, 
must be so gratifying to our State and South- 
ern pride. On the other, we declare our 
purpose ‘‘ nothing to extenuate’’ or conceal ; 
to speak out boldly and truthfully. It would 
never do to wink at faults because they ex- 
ist in a home fabric. To our taste, a good 
thing is always better for the home stamp. 
“« Ceteris paribus’’—give us the domestic 
article forever. Butthen the ‘“ ceteris’’ must 
be ‘‘ paribus’’—otherwise the condition fails. 
Especially does this hold good in the depart- 
ment of letters. Least of all things, would 
a superior book lose value by coming from 
abroad ;—nor could an inferior one possibly 
acquire it by being native. The realm of 
thought is not bounded by State lines. The 
honest critic is no respecter of persons. It 
is proper, therefore, to let the work before 
us rest upon its own merits—upon them to 
stand or fall. We are sure that the author- 
ess would prefer this sort of consideration ; 
and we may add that she need not fear the 
result. 

‘* Alone” has been heralded as a “ Vir- 
ginia Vovel.’’ We feelinclined to demur to 
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the title. ‘‘ Novel’’ is so suggestive, to our 
mind, of yellow paper covers, and of all that 
is trashy and ephemeral for the inside of a 
book, that we are loth to place the subject of 
our notice in such unworthy company. But 
if ‘Novel’ be understood to mean fiction 
simply—fiction as distinguished from history 
or biography—that species of composition 
which presents truth in its essence—reality 
in the abstract—which can really be more 
faithful in its delineations of Nature than 
history or biography, and is consequently pos- 
sessed of more power—why then we are wil- 
ling that ‘“‘ Alone’’ should be calleda ‘‘ Novel.” 

Let us take a hasty glance at the contents 
of our book, preparatory to a consideration 
of its merits. 

Ida Ross, the heroine, an orphan girl of 
fifteen, is introduced at the burial of her 
mother. She becomes a member of her 
guardian’s family, consisting of himself and 
his daughter Josephine, and residing in Rich- 
mond. They are worldly, selfish characters, 
and from the first, conceive a violent ha- 
tred to Ida, and subject her to various an- 
noyances and persecutions. Her proud spirit 
chafes, and she is unhappy. Viewing the 
world through the glasses of her own expe- 
rience, she is in danger of becoming a mis- 
anthropist. Meanwhile, she enjoys superior 
educational advantages, having inherited an 
ample estate, and is sedulously cultivating 
her intellect, while her affections remain un- 
exercised. After a time, however, she is 
fortunately thrown in with friends, who soothe 
and cheer, and afford her an object to love. 
This marks a turning point in her history. 
Henceforth, retaining her natural strength 
of character, she manifests, besides, all those 
gentler graces belonging to hersex. At this 
stage one is introduced who subsequently 
plays a prominent part in the book—a Mr. 
Lacy. He and Ida are mutually drawn to- 
gether, and become fast friends. He isa 
true man and a Christian, and does not a lit- 
tle to direct and form her character for good. 
She meets with various trials, which tend to 
her improvement, yet “ one thing is needful” 
to the perfection of her character, and the 
crowning of her happiness. At last, heart- 
sickened by one sad disappointment, and 
seeking repose and solitude, she retreats to 
the lonely estate formerly occupied by her 
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mother, and now untenanted, awaiting her 
majority. 

Here she is sick—nigh unto death. Slowly 
recovering, and not caring to live, she is led, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of a pious 
old negro man, to come to the Physician of 
souls. We cannot forbear introducing a 
prayer which Ida overhears him offering in 
her behalf, at the servant’s meeting. Those 
who have heard the effusions of pious and 
intelligent negroes, will recognize it as true 
to the life—fervent, highly figurative, and 
almost wholly in the language of Scripture. 

‘* We beseech Thee, O Father, to deal very 
gently with thine handmaid, whom Thou hast 
set over us in worldly things. Thou hast 
seen fit that she should bear the yoke in her 
youth, hast made her to possess wearisome 
nights and days of vanity ; hast mingled her 
bread with tears, and her drink with weep- 
ing. Thou hast taken from her father and 
mother—the hope of her soul and the desire 
of her eyes. It is the Lord’s doings, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes and in hers. Light- 
en her eyes, our Father! Though weeping 
has endured for a night, Thou hast promised 
that joy shall come in the morning ;—tell her 
that no affliction, for the present, seemeth 
joyous, but grievous; but that Thou wilt make 
it work out for her an eternal weight of glory; 
that whom Thou lovest, thou chastenest, and 
upon Thy Blessed Son, Thou didst lay the 
afflictions and iniquities of us all. May her 
hungry soul run to him, from the far country 
in which she has been living; and may he 
heal her broken bones, give her the oil of 
gladness for mourning—the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness.”’ 

Ida goes forth now, animated by a new life. 
She finds happiness, not only in loving, and 
being loved by her friends, but in commu- 
nion with God. No longer thirsting at the 
cistern, she drinks at the fountain, and slakes 
her fever. Thenceforth, she is impelled by 
asense of duty, and is conscious of having 
a work todo. She becomes the unostenta- 
tiously earnest Christian, living for the glory 
of her master, and for the good of others. 
In the various departments of labor in the 
church, open to females, she is active. Wher- 
ever she mingles she diffuses the odor of her 
piety, while she is the means of special good 
to her friends. Returning to the home of 





































her guardian, she finds abundant opportunity 
for self-denying usefulness. 
time, marries a lady, little older than his 
This is exceedingly distasteful to 
Josephine, and she and the bride live in no 
harmonious relations. 
and wife agree better. 
gent of him and a flirt. 
nized with jealousy. He gradually wears 
away by painful, lingering disease. 
these scenes, Ida shows herself the angel of 
mercy, ministering to physical and moral 
By her unremitting attention to 
Mr. Read, she heaps coals of fire upon his 
head. She interferes to save the youthful 
and tempted wife from taking a step leading 
The hard-hearted Jo- 
sephine alone is proof against her gentle in- 
fluence for good, and remains as proud, sel- 
fish and implacable as ever. 


He, about this 


Nor do the husband 
The latter is negli- 


The former is ago- 


to disgrace and ruin. 


Ida, being of age, now determines to live 
upon her estate, and prosecute the various 
plans of benevolence, projected and com- 
menced by her mother. 
of completion is put upon the whole, by her 
marriage to Lacy. Each had long and truly 
loved the other, but various misunderstand- 
ings and circumstances had conspired to sep- 
arate them—all in accordance with the poet, 
who avers that ‘the course of true love 
never did run smooth.” 

At Sunnybank, the wedded pair live happy 
in each other, and in their work for good. 

We have spoken most of Ida herself, as 
And of her history, 


Finally the crown 


the central character. 
we have only touched upon the summa fas- 
tigia rerum. Those who would become bet- 
ter acquainted with her and her friends— 
‘‘Lynn Holmes,” the poet-artist—the gentle 
and loving ‘“‘ Carry”—*“ Ellen,” the merry 
school-girl, and afterwards, the sorely pun- 
ished flirt—that rarest of characters, ‘ Char- 
ley’’—and sundry others, and so see much 
of pleasant and stirring incident, and more 
of thrilling heart-history, must read ‘ Alone.”’ 

The plot is simple, but not, as the author- 
ess modestly hints, in her neat dedicatory 
preface, destitute of “artistic skill.’ 
characters are well drawn, and play their 
parts so naturally, that one feels for the time 
as if he were a spectator of the scenes des- 
cribed. The dialogue is admirably managed. 
It is Foster, we think. 











This is no easy part. 
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who remarks, that a dramatist can never 
have any character in his plays, possessed of 
ability superior to his own. This, though 
often overlooked, is, when stated, self-evi- 
dent. The same principle is, to some ex- 
tent, true in any work of fiction. Hence, 
sprightly, entertaining, eloquent dialogue, 
running all through a book, is the most indu- 
bitable evidence of the author’s power—since 
it involves the necessity of his being able to 
say all that he puts into the mouths of his 
characters. Perhaps it is the error of Ma- 
rion Harland to make all of her’s talk too 
well. If it is impossible for an author to 
make his characters transcend his own abil- 
ity, it must also certainly be difficult for one 
of talent to express even by proxy, feeble 
thoughts—or to make use of feeble language. 
Goldsmith wittily said, that if Dr. Johnson 
should write a dialogue between minnows, 
he would make them talk like whales. The 
philosophy of the whole is apparent; and to 
return to our subject—we are sure that no 
one can read the dialogue in ‘‘ Alone’’ with- 
out forming a high opinion of the talents of 
the writer. The very faults are indicative 
of ability. 

The authoress wisely introduces but little 
that is irrelevant to her main purpose. Every 
chapter adds tothe development of the story. 
The work, is in this respect, in pleasing con- 
trast with many fashionable novels of our 
day ;—Thackeray’s ‘‘ Pendennis,” for in- 
stance, in which about every other chapter 
is, at least, quite unnecessary to the story, 
and seems to be written for the sole purpose 
of doubling the size and price of the book. 

But while “Alone” contains no tedious 
irrelevancies, it is full of the most delight- 
ful episodes. Indeed, thisconstitutes a con- 
siderable charm. Lively scenes, spirited 
descriptions and sage discussions of important 
moral questions occur constantly, which, 
though incidentally introduced, have yet a 
high merit of their own; one who would 
glance over its pages with reference to this, 
would be surprised to find so many, well- 
directed hits at popular follies, satisfactory 
solutions of interesting problems, whole- 
some truths, clearly stated and strongly en- 
forced, all interspersed with frequent touches 
of quiet humor and flashes of brilliant wit. 
And yet none of these things seem dragged 
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in, but all occur naturally. We donot hesi- 
tate to affirm that in this respect, “ Alone” 
is superior fo any work of its class with 
which we are acquainted. It is fitting that 
we give some extracts illustrating this char- 
acteristic. 

The exaggerated style of expression, as 
common in our time and country, is thus re- 
ferred to in the course of a dialogue—‘ It is 
the vice of American language and litera- 
ture. We ‘pile on the agony’ until the 
idea is smothered; plain words lose their 
meaning, become too weak to go alone and 
have to be bolstered up by sonorous adjec- 
tives.”’.—pp. 121—2,* 

The following is spirited and natural. 

‘‘A large party usually belongs to one of 
two classes—the stiffly regular, or the noisi- 
ly irregular, At the former, there is consid- 
erably less sociability and ease than is prev- 
alent among a corps of raw recruits, upon 
parade, under the eye of a martinet drill ser- 
geant. As many as can obtain seats, seize 
them ; a vacant chair is rushed for, as in the 
game of ‘‘ budge-all,”” and the helpless stand- 
ers are awkwardly alive to the circumstance 
of being, not men, but hands, legs and feet ; 
white kid gloves are at a premium—a bov- 
quet is a godsend ;—the pulling off and on of 
the first, and the criticism of the latter are 
engrossing subjects of reflection and enter- 
tainment. There are knots of men in the 
entry, and in the corners, and behind doors ; 
and rows of ladies against the walls, and 
stretching out transversely and longitudinally 
through the room. Supper over, watches 
are slyly consulted, yawns dexterously swal- 
lowed—and presently the crowd is thinner, 
although no one goes. 

‘‘Then come whispered adieux——“ so sorry 
to quit your charming party at this early 
hour, but papa charged me to be home by 
twelve, and he is so particular!” and “ my 
dear Mrs. Heavyaslead, I must tear myself 
away. Mamma was not well to-night—I am 
quite uneasy about her,—and there are 
headaches and sideaches and _ toothaches, 
until the poor hostess wonders that she 
never suspected before, what an unhealthy 
circle of acquaintances she has. 

‘‘ Ata gathering of the second class, every- 








* The references are given according to the paging of 
the {st Edition. 
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body knows everybody else, or gets acquain- 
ted off-hand, with or without an introduction. 
The company are, to a man, in favor of a 
standing army. Except a small number of| 
chairs, over which are carefully trained the 
confirmed wall-flowers, seats are voted in 
the way : each joke is capital—each laugh a 
scream. Gzirlsrattle and coquette, and gentle- | 
men bow and flatter ; you stumble upon a flir- 
tation at every step, and cannot tread upon 
a boot, or corn, without cutting a gallant 
speech in the middle ;—time-pieces are put 
back two or three hours, and ostentatiously 
showed around, to prove that “ there is time 
enough yet.’ Morning breaks ere the rev- 
ellers unwillingly depart; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cricketspry hear, for six months after, of the 
splendid time we had at your party.’’—pp. 
176—8. 

‘Uncle Charley” is a ‘‘ character.’’ We 
imagine we can see him, as he “ brings up 
a stool in front of the sofa,—knees at a 
right angle, feet closed together and folded 
hands—waiting humbly for the crumbs’’ of 
chat ‘‘ that might be flung to him’’—putting 
in, by ‘‘ way of parenthesis,’’ his comments, 
while the girls talk over ‘the party.”—p. 
118. 

Ida and Mr. Lacy—who, by the way, 
seems from his conversations much more 
like a theologian than a law student,— 
thus discourse touching what Mrs. Opie 
denominates, ‘‘ white lies.’’ 

‘‘Men are oftener liars from habit, than 
from necessity or temptation.” 

‘« But to this habit there must be a begin- 
ning. Is there no sin in the earliest devia- 
tion from the right way ?”’ 

‘I did not say that there is not sin in 
every violation of truth. Each one is a 
stain upon the soul—blots, that too frequently 
deface it forever ;—but I do not subscribe to 
the casuistry which guages the guilt of a lie 
entirely by its effects upon others—which 
smiles upon as a brainless simpleton, him, 
who “ fibs’’ or “‘ yarns” or ‘ embroiders’’ in 
cowardice or vanity; and empties the vials 
of wrath upon the Pariah, who seeks, by one 
heaven-daring falsehood, to save whatever 
he holds most dear. One destroys the mirror 
by gradually damaging its bright surface— 
the other shivers it at one reckless blow.” — 
p- 182. 
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The subjects of Temperance, Slavery, 
and Duelling are incidentally noticed. The 
ground taken, in each case, is safe, and gene- 
rally well supported. The minor r.atter 
of ‘ going to the Springs” is cleverly touched 
upon. 

The following deserves attention. 

‘Dr. Carleton’s seat was the pride and 
envy of the county. 

‘‘No wonder !”” growled the croakers. ‘ A 
man with plenty of money can afford to be 
comfortable. They lived in barn-like struc- 
tures, tree-less and yard-less; (and who 
that has travelled in our commonwealth, but 
knows the heart-sickening aspect of these 
out-of-door habitations ?) raising vegetables, 
because they must be had to eat; planting 
orchards, and suffering them to dwindle and 
pine for want of attention—and existing, 
themselves, after the same shambling style, 
because they ‘ had it to do;’ content to get 
along, and not feeling the need of anything 
higher—until the buried—not dead sense, of 
the beautiful was exhumed by the sight of 
the work of taste and industry; and the 
stupid stare was succeeded by jealous repin- 
ings, and the writing down of a long score 
against ‘ Providence.’’’—p. 101. 

From a description of a moonlight ride, 
too long, we regret, for insertion here, we 
take a few sentences. 

“The thicket oecame taller and not 
so dense—tulip trees and oaks, in place of 
the aquatic undergrowth ; and between them, 
the fleeting glimmerings of the sky, were to 
her, an army of pale spectres, marching 
noiselessly past—no halting, or wavering ;— 
on, on, in unbroken cavalcade, ‘ down to the 
dead.’ And Memory, at Fancy’s call, pro- 
duced the long roll of those, who had gone 
to the world of shades ;—the master-spirits 
of all ages—the oppressed and the oppres- 
sor—the lovely and the loved—had joined 
that phantom procession ;—how few leaving 
even the legacy of a name to earth! With 
the Persian Poet, her heart cried out— 
‘Where are they?’ and Echo answered, 
‘Where are they?’ And thought poured 
on thought under the weird influence of that 
enchanted night, until the shadowy host was 
the one reality in the landscape ; and one 
and another beckoned and waved to her as 
they defiled by.”’-—pp. 95—6 
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Here is a passing and eloquent allusion to 
the mountain country of Virginia. 

‘‘Tda’s route was through the garden-spot 
of our Stale—the magnificent Valley, with 
its heaven bathed, impregnable eyries, among 
which our country's Father selected a 
resting-place for Freedom’s standard—Amer- 
ica’s Thermopyle, should the invader’s pow- 
er drive him from every other hold ;—where 
one may travel days, encircled by the Bri- 
arean arms the sister-ridges stretch, in amity, 
towards each other—each rolling its streams 
and clouds down tothe verdant plains be- 
tween ;—where, morning and evening, the 
sun marshals his crimson and gold-coloured 
array upon the purple heights, which are 
co-eval with him and Time;—and fling: 
shadows and hues athwart them, in hi: 
day’s march, he never vouchsafes to Low- 
land countries.” —pp. 291—3. 

Chinquapens will hereafter seem more 
like living things from the following. 

‘‘ The green beards rolled back their white 
lips, in a smile, saying as plainly as smile 
could say for the shining brown treasures— 
‘Come and take us.’’—p. 417. 

. The following, uttered in a grave-yard, is 
beautifully conceived and expressed. 

‘‘ Looking around me here, I think of calm 
sleepers under these stones, with hands folded 
~ meekly upon bosoms that will never heave again ; 
of aching heads and wearied spirits at rest 
forever.”’—p. 47. 

The reader will not quarre! with us, if we 
give one more extract. 

“He was gone! and the poor human 
heart bled from the slow torture to which it 
had been put. He had not dreamed of it,— 
had not suspected, when her steady, sweet 
tones told him of their separate pathways, 
that her soul was reaching in inlense yearn- 
ings towards the lightsome way where flow- 


ers sprang beneath his steps, and shuddering| 


at the tomb-like chill of that, which echoed 
her lonely footfall. * * * * Solemn, 
pure resolutions were growing up beneath 
the waves of grief. The destruction of this 
hope, the dearest in a woman’s heart—was 
the fall of a proud plant—the garden’s 
pride—in its matured beauty. Buds and 
blooms wilt and perish upon the stalk; but 
from the laden seed-vessels, are showered 


hearts with the sweetness and loveliness 
their parent garnered for one.” 

But a truce to our quotations—or we 
will far exceed the space allotted to us. 
The foregoing passages are only specimens— 
few out of many. And they, be it remem- 
bered, are incidental. They add to the in- 
terest of the book, but they do not consti- 
tute it. Without them, the story has an in- 
terest of its own. 

Nowhere is there a deficiency of incident. 
Ida’s nocturnal adventure in seeking to pre- 
vent the duel—the duel itself—the meeting 
at Rocky Mount—all the circumstances con- 
nected with the intended elopement of Mrs. 
Read, and Mr. Read’s death—these things 
and many others, are full of interest and 
sufficiently exciting. Toward the latter part 
of the book, the interest, which has never 
flagged, increases with the rapid thickening 
of the plot: and as the reader nears the 
close, he turns the leaves, with a feverish 
impatience, to see what comes next, and 
eager to reach the dénouement. And yet 
we think all are sorry when there is no more. 

Thus much for the execution of the work. 
What are its merits as a whole? What is 
its aim? And does it reach that aim? 
We think the authoress meant to do more 
than merely write a book—a book too, which 
should be interesting and popular. She 
aimed, we think, through the pleasant medium 
of fiction, to communicate truth, and to en- 
force duty. 

In this, it is our deliberate and candid 
judgment, that she has eminently succeeded. 

We have heard of two complaints against 
* Alone” from opposite quarters: we will 
simply set them down, each as an offset and 
answer to the other. Some Northern critic 
objects that it is too religious, and recom- 
mends Marion Harland in future to eschew 
her moral talk, if she would succeed. On 
the other hand, a writer inthe ‘“‘ Watchman 
and Observer,” fears that the popularity of a 
light work like ‘‘ Alone’’ will prove unfavo- 
rable to piety, and earnestly urges Marion 
Harland to devote her time and talents to 
something more serious. We think our au- 
thoress has acted more wisely than either of 
her advisers direct. She has exerted her 
heaven-bestowed talent to write a work of 
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and she has so imbued it with the spirit of 
true religion, that none can rise from its 
perusal without being wiser and better. 

We will mention, in closing, one or two 
lesser points which we deem open to criti- 
cism. We observe, what seems to us, an 
occasional tendency to grandiloquence and 
learnedness. Weare sure itis unintentional 
in the authoress, yet it is not less a fault in 
in her book. Of two words which will 
equally well express an idea, the simpler and 
shorter one is almost always preferable. In 
like manner, words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
are better than those derived from the Latin 
and French. 

One who means to write for ‘‘ the million”’ 
as, we suppose, does Marion Harland, should 
be chary of classical allusions, and eschew 
unnecessary foreign words. With the use of 
the latter we have little patience, and would 
refer those who think differently to Dr. Camp- 
bell’s paragraph on this subject, in his “‘ Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric,”’ not relying upon the 
authority of his name, so much as upon the 
weight of the arguments he there adduces. 
We will give one or two quotations from 
‘ Alone,’ taken at random, to illustrate and 
justify our criticism. 

“ Mr. Read came home to tea, on a sultry 
July evening, with some crotchet in his 
brain. That could be seen with half an 


° . . | 
eye, and Josephine was affable to a distressing 


degree, to coax the Stranger into an earlier 
incubation, than would occur without artifi- 
cial warmth. The effect of her Eccolodeon 
were presently apparent.”’ p. 86. 

Now to us, this seems far fetched and in 
bad taste. We are sure that a number of 
the readers of “Alone” failed to see ‘the 
point.” And how many of them know the 
meaning of Eccolodeon? We have made out 
to guess at it, by the help of a little Greek, 
and the context, but the fact that it is not 
in ‘* Webster’s Unabridged’ is sufficient 
proof that it is quite an uncommon English 
word. 

“ A general cachinnation applauded this fe- 
licitious hit’”—p. 54. Webster defines ca- 
chinnation, and adds ‘‘Seldom used.’’ Would 
not a plainer word have been better ?”’ 

We notice the words ‘* salaam,” “ reti- 
cent,”’ ‘bizarre’ and the like. The first is 
Oriental, and hardly yet Anglicised. The 


other two might surely be replaced by 
simpler and better ones. French words and 
phrases are to be found on almost every 
page. 

‘A tear large and pellucid dropped upon 
her hand.” We see no use in the epithet 
‘pellucid.’ To our taste simply, ‘a big tear’’ 
would have been better. 

We would have it understood however 
that we do not object, so specially, to the 
particular words and expressions which we 
have quoted. We do object to the frequent 
use of such words and expressions. 

Our authoress is somewhat given too to 
the fault which she so pointedly and justly 
condemns in a quotation we have already 
made—the fault of using language stronger 
than the circumstances justify. She would 
do well sometimes to moderate the force of 
her expressions. It is possible, likewise, 
that there are some occasional passages in 
which there is an excess of passion. We 
confess our preference for quiet scenes. 

We may be deemed singular, yet feel con- 
strained to object to the following borrowed 
pun, from its connection with sacred things. 
Though wanting time and space to argue the 
question, we are sure our objection is cor 
rect, and can be sustained on the soundest 
principles. 
| Our friend “Charley,” being desired to — 
dance with some strange and unattractive 
lady, and feeling impelled by politeness to 
comply, leaves the group with which he had 
had been conversing, with the following— 
‘‘Charles Dana, ‘having gone to see his part- 
ner,’ desires the prayers of the congrega- 
tion.” 

It is a criticism which we have to make on 
the whole genus of novels, that they are too 
much on the same general plan. To such 
an extent is this true, that one versed in this 
sort of reading, can tell at a glance pretty 
much how any novelisto end. The hero 
and heroine may have many difficulties and 
trials, but they are sure to overcome all, and 
the last we see of them they are in a state 
of perfect bliss, while all their enemies, and 
those who have been represented as doing 
wickedly, are disappointed and ruined, the 
ending of the book corresponding tothe end 
of the world. Now, never expecting to write 
a novel ourselves, we offer to those who may, 
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the suggestion to try the experiment of de- 
viating from this beaten track. There are 
sundry advantages. First, it would be some- 
thing quite new under the sun. It might also 
thus afford the opportunity of being more true 
to nature. It is not a fact that the good and 
virtuous invariably and completely succeed 
in this life, nor that the bad always meet 
with retribution here. If then this is not a 
fact, it should not be so represented in fic- 
tion. Besides, there is a special evil in this 
misrepresentation of human life, in that it 
favors the “ utilitarian theory of virtue,” and 
more than any abstract arguments tends to 
instil it into the popular mind. 

Is there any deep-seated principle in our 
nature, or in the nature of things, which 
renders it absolutely necessary for every 
work of fiction to wind up with matrimony ? 
If so—as two sage friends, who have just 
entered our sanctum, solemnly declare—we 
must, though with reluctance, yield our point. 
But if there is not, we would modestly, yet 
earnestly suggest in this respect also, a de- 
parture from the old paths. It would be, we 
know, a bold adventure. Still we think the 
advantage gained of novelty and variety 
would more than compensate for being out 
of fashion and minus an interesting feature. 
A novel which should wind up without a 
marriage would be actually refreshing, and 
would certainly, by virtue of that omission 
alone, find its way into public notice. But, 
in seriousness, we do deprecate the present 
plan. If all novels close with marriage, and 
make that the climax of blessings, what is 
the inference but that marriage is the great 
end, as well as “ manifest destiny” of us 
all—men and women? This is a doctrine 
false in itself, and leading to many practical 
results of the most unhappy character. If 
marriage is thus supremely desirable, how 
appropriate that its attainment be made the 
business of life, and how mortifying and piti- 
able is the condition of those who never ex- 
pecting to marry, are deluding themselves 
with the fancy that life has yet charms and 
duties for them. How evil the effect upon 
those of either sex, who learning from the 
representations of fiction, to regard marriage 
as connected with and producing all that is 
good, blindly seek it, and find, alas ! too late, 
their sad mistake. 





Yet one other crude thought before we 
quit this general subject. It is the admitted 
prerogative of Fiction tocolor character more 
highly than it is found in real life—to con- 
dense scenes and adventures beyond what 
actually exists—to exceed the probable, only 
keeping within limits of the plausible, and 
to omit whatever might be too particular, 
giving the abstract and essence of truth. 
And yet Fiction may unduly exercise this 
prerogative, and, so, fall short of its full power. 
For example, when all character is highly 
colored, and a profusion of remarkable ad- 
ventures is introduced, there is a manifest 
inapplicability to real life. The mass of peo- 
ple are unremarkable. There is nothing of 
the heroic in their character, circumstances 
and achievements. They live and die qui- 
etly. Surely now Fiction is partial and im- 
perfect, if it takes no cognizance of their 
existence. But to daguerreotype such, we 
must have novels without heroes and hero- 
ines, using these terms in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation. Nor let it be supposed that this 
is either undesirable or easy. He would be 
thought a very poor painter who could only 
represent faces of very marked features. 
And surely those are not the most interest- 
ing faces, which are most uncommon. 

But this is a digression ; leaving these half- 
expressed ideas, and bowing our apology to 
Marion Harland, and the patient reader, for 
keeping them waiting so long with our 
“wandering thoughts,’’ we return to finish 
our subject. 

Though not without minor faults, ‘‘ Alone,”’ 
viewed as a whole, is as deserving as it has 
been successful, and will probably prove as 
useful as it is popular. The faults which 
pertain to it are venial, and such as are nat- 
ural to a young writer. They are faults on 
the right side, and will correct themselves. 

We should be doing injustice to our own 
feelings, did we not refer to the mechanical 
execution of ‘“ Alone.” It is ‘ gotten up”’ 
in a style which reflects credit upon the en- 
terprising publisher, and speaks well for the 
ability of our Southern houses. 

We close with the expression of a wish, 
which will find an echo from many a reader, 
that ‘ Alone” may not be the last of the pro- 
ductions of Marion Harland. 

University of Virginia. Oct., 1854. 
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INVOCATION. 


O, soul of Christ! infinite Love 
Descend to earth, from holy skies, 
And teach my heart to fix its eyes 

On truth that has its source above. 


Give me a refuge from all tears 
While yet a child with feeble heart; 
O bid the gloomy thoughts depart 
Which dog the heels of rolling years— 


And make me see the living grace 
Of holiest truth and scorn the words 
Of that hard spirit which affords 

No consolation in the race 


Of life, but draws the glittering sword 
Against all high and holy things, 
What time the heart would mount on wings 
And clasp the ever-loving Word 


Made visible here—and strive to see 
The halo on his sacred head, 
As when with cruel torture bled 
His tender brows on Calvary. 


The Sculptor of the Black Forest. 


From the French of Emile Souvestre. 


It is impossible to go over the duchy of 
Baden, without being struck with the singu- 
lar and beautiful combination of savage wild- 
ness and garden-like beauty which prevails. 
There is, perhaps, no other country where 
contrasts are more happily blended. All has 
its effect, its harmony. It could be called 
an immense park, where God himself, the 
Architect, had assembled every charm which 
could allure the fancy or gratify the taste. 
But it is, especially, upon the borders of the 
Black Forest, that these views assume the 
most impressive aspect. Valleys, extending 
to the’ very banks of the Rhine, are suddenly 
closed by the steep and overhanging rocks, 
whose sharp declivities afford but a precari- 
ous footing for the mountain ponies of the 
little merchants of cherry water. Viewed 
from an eminence, these valleys resemble 
immense triangles; the bases resting upon 
the borders of the river, and the summits 
fastened to the mountain by a narrow foot- 
path. Here, fed by the thermal waters, the 
evergreen and undulating grass grows as 
high as wheat. Enamelled by innumerable 


like a silken velvet alae to the nap of the 
Black Forest, presenting the most enchant- 
ing picture to the beholder. The Forest cov- 
ers the hills, winding around them and form- 
ing a thousand spirals of verdure, ceasing 
just below the highest peaks which, here and 
there, raise their wrinkled brows, whitened 
by the snows of ages. 

Now, between two of these hills, in the 
depths of a narrow gorge, at the end of one 
of these valleys, there lived some years ago 
a young man named Herman Cloffer, whose 
history the old men often relate to their chil- 
dren by the cheerful evening blaze. I shall 
give it here, not as it is told among the in- 
habitants of the mountains, but as I heard it 
from the clergyman of Badenwiller, who re- 
ceived Herman’s last confession. 

Herman was the only child of a school- 
master. His father had given him some in- 
struction; he knew a little Latin, played 
upon the violin, and spoke French with tol- 
erable facility ; he was, also, called in that 
country, M. Cloffer. Like all the otherdwel- 
lers of the mountains he had, from his child- 
hood, been occupied in cutting the oak into 
small slips with a knife, preparing it for burn- 
ing. By degrees he had, insensibly, acquired 
a taste for shaping these pieces into what- 
ever pleased his fancy, and at last his toys 
were carved with much delicacy ; but a voy- 
age which he made to Basle gave him an op- 
portunity of seeing the carved work in the 
Gothic buildings, and opened a wider field for 
the exercise of his imagination and taste. 
He now felt what art, combined with human 
skill and patience, could attain. From that 
moment his vocation was decided. Leaving 
the toys, to which he had applied himself 
until then, he began to carve upon wood 
every thing which struck his eyes ; studying 
the most minute details; finishing to begin 
again, and beginning only to complete: in 
short, leaving nothing undone, and laboring 
for the fervent love: of the work, and that 
alone. This close and steady application 
soon brought the desired results. His at- 
tempts, at first incorrect and confused, soon 
assumed a decided impress—became more 
faithful, neater; and more skilful: the diffi- 
culties of execution disappeared to give place 
to the difficulties of art. Herman had no 
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being acquired, his genius must now be 
proved. Then began in this young artist 
that combat of mind which longs to produce, 
against inert matter, which resists—a combat 
so replete with delight, when the happy con- 
ception is accomplished. The wood seemed 
to obey every fancy of Herman; he appear- 
ed to knead and mould it, by bringing it 
merely in contact with his mind. Wholly 
occupied with his work, striving to render 
it as beautifnl as his dreams, the young sculp- 
tor’s entire being became identified with it ; 
his desires animated him; and he felt the 
emotions of his thoughts trembling in his 
fingers. Nothing he did was the consequence 
of a combination or system, but an impres- 
sion. He felt that art was the visible ex- 
pression of a human soul in the face of cre- 
ation! His pieces, at first confounded with 
the rude sketches of the shepherds of the 
Forest, at length became distinguished and 
sought after. From Baden, Munich, Berlin 
and Vienna came demands for them. The 
merchant, who had bought them from him, 
at a low price, begged the young man to re- 
double his efforts, and offered a higher re- 
ward for his diligence. Herman, who, since 
the death of the schoolmaster, was the only 
support of his mother, felt with a joy it is im- 
possible to describe, that he could at last 
reniler her declining years comfortable and 
peaceful. Indeed, an unaccustomed com- 
fort was soon felt and seen throughout the 
humble cottage; some furniture had been 
added to the rustic dwelling, and sometimes, 


in the evening, when a neighbor dropped in| 


D? 
he was regaled with some savory dish and a 


bottle of Rhenish wine. Herman then took 
his violin, and accompanied by his mother, 
they sang the old airs of Suabia, or some of 
Schi'Jer’s ballads, which the schoolmaster 
had taught them. Thus the days of Cloffer 
went by—divided between his labor and those 
domestic pleasures. He left the manage- 
ment of the household to his mother—and, 
disengaged from all material cares, his life 
was but a continual and fertile meditation. 
Nothing could tear him from his ideal world 
but love for his mother, or the sweet inter- 
course of friends. He gave himself up en- 
tirely to the inner life of invention and held 
long and familiar conversations with his ge- 
nius. Two-thirds of his time were passed 





in this kind of inspiration, burying himself 
completely in it—like the saints of old, in 
their pious contemplations—he felt neither 
the disappointments, shocks or bitternesses of 
real life. Alas! for him that he had ever 
been awakened ! 

One summer’s afternoon, when he was sit- 
ting at his cottage door, smoking his amber 
pipe, his violin on his knees, from which he 
from time to time drew forth some soft and 
melodious chords, as if to assist his inspira- 
tion, a horseman suddenly entered the path 
which led to the cottage. He was a stran- 
ger, nearly forty years of age, and whose 
elegant and fashionable appearance announc- 
ed that he was a man of the world. He 
stopped some steps from Herman, and look- 
ing around through an opera glass, his eyes 
were arrested by the young man. 

‘Ah! he can inform me,” he said to him- 
self, in French, coming towards Herman. 
«Can you tell me where I can find Herman, 
the sculptor ?’’ said he, in what he meant to 
be German, but in such gibberish, as to be 
scarcely intelligible. 

‘Tam he,” said Cloffer, rising. 

“You!” cried the stranger. 
how fortunate.” 


He dismounted and threw the bridle to a 
|servant in livery, who had just rejoined him. 
'‘*T have sought you, Maistre,’’ cried he, in 
|a free and easy manner. “I ama French- 
'man, as no doubt you have perceived by my 
pronunciation of your language—and what is 
“more, Iam a ‘collector.’ I have seen some 
of your sculptures, and- have come to pur- 
chase what you have.” 


Herman invited him into the hut. 


‘“ Pardieu, 





‘‘ Can it be possible that you work here ?”’ 
demanded the Frenchman, looking around 
and shrugging his shoulders with inexpressi- 
ble disgust. 

‘Just by that window,” replied Cloffer, 
tranquilly, showing the stranger a long table 
upon which were spread all the pieces he 
had finished. 

The wood he had prepared for carving 
was piled up under the table, and his fine 
tools hung upon the walls. 

‘Have you, indeed, no other workshop 
than this ?”’ 

«No, sir.”’. 
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The collector put his opera glass to his 
right eye: 

‘“ Wonderful !”’ he murmured, ‘to produce 
such masterpieces in such a smoky den. 
But, Master Herman—for such I believe is 
your name—everything is wanting here! 
You have no excitement, no advice, no en- 
couragement.” 

“T try to imitate all I see and feel,’’ re- 
plied Herman, with great simplicity. “‘ Here 
are some goats copied from nature—a bull— 
and a child’ — 

“Wonderful! Admirable!’’ interrupted 
the stranger, taking the pieces which Her- 
man had presented to him. ‘A touch—a 
delicacy—an expression, which cannot be 
surpassed. I shall purchase them. Your 
price ?”” 

Herman named it. 

‘ Acreed!” said the Frenchman, aston- 
ished at the low price. ‘ But do you know 
my dear Maister, that I have moved heaven 
and earth to find you?) The merchants who 
bought your pieces, in Germany, were either 
ignorant of your name or concealed it, and I 
could not find the Jew who bought them. I 
was compelled to have recourse to our am- 
bassador at Vienna, who demanded informa- 
tion from the police. In short, I found out 
your name—and, asI had to pass through 
Badenwiller, I was determined to see you.” 

Herman bowed. 


‘You do not dream of the reputation you 
have acquired in Germany,’’ continued the 
stranger; ‘‘every body is rushing for your 
pieces. I saw some of them even in the cab- 
inet of Prince Metternich. Youdonot think 
of staying here?’’ 

‘Tbegyourpardon. I have never thought 
of leaving the forest.”’ 

‘What! you would destroy all your fu- 
ture prospects? You would vegetate here 
forever ?”” 

‘« My life is happy here, sir.’’ 

‘‘Happy !”’ repeated the stranger, levelling 
his lorgnette at the coarse dress of Cloffer. 
“That proves you are a philosopher, my 
dear Maister ; but you have not evena work- 
shop. To carve such pieces not three steps 
from a fireplace, where they cook sourkrout 
and smoky bacon! Faugh! none but a Ger- 
man could endure such a life.”’ 


‘‘ What should I gain by exchanging it for 
another ?’’ demanded Herman. 

‘‘ Celebrity !—that will be the first thing. 
Now, your works are known; but not your 
name. Leave this obscure corner—take your 
place in the rank your genius entitles you to, 
and above all make your fortune !”’ 

‘‘Make my fortune?” replied Cloffer, in 
amazement, ‘‘ by what means ?”’ 

‘‘How? Why, by your toys. Do you not 
know that our artists now are received into 
the houses of the great and rich, as mem- 
bers of the family? You must profit by the 
progress of the age, Herman ;—come to 
Paris; I will introduce you into the best so- 
ciety of the journalists, who will make of 
you a Michael Angelo in miniature! You 
will have a groom and a tilbury.”’ 

‘Can that be possible ?”’ 

‘It is certain; and since fortune has 
brought us together, I want you to reap the 
advantage of it. Your light must no longer 
remain under abushel. Believe me. Come 
to Paris.” 

‘‘T must not think of it,’’ murmured the 
sculptor, shaking his head. 

Why not?”’ 

‘“‘ Because I have my habits, my friends, 
and above all, my mother is here.”’ 

‘But at Paris, you will very soon find 
something to replace all these,’”’ hastily in- 
terrupted the stranger. 

“ No! no!” 

«Let me entreat you to reflect upon it,” 
said the Frenchman, who, like all ardent 
characters, whilst seeming to persuade Her- 
man, had persuaded himself of the reality of 
all he promised. Reflect!—here, you must 
always live like apeasant. You resemble a 
prince, who has been carried off and brought 
up in ignorance of the crown which awaits 
him! This crown I come to offer to you: i 
ask nothing of you, but to renounce your old 
coat—your old hat—in exchange for fame 
and riches! You are a German, and that 
name is synonymous with a lover of cham- 
pagne and the theatre, all of which, Maistre, 
will be yours, instead of your sour beer. 
Decide this instant, and J will take youaway 
in my post-chaise.”’ 

Herman was about to reply, when he 
trembled and stopped. His eyes had just 





encountered his mother’s, who had entered 
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the cottage a few moments before. She had 
listened to the conversation, and although 
she did not understand the French language, 
in which it was carried on, the mother’s eye 
divined, from the unusual agitation of her 
son, that something extraordinary was trans- 
piring 

“What is the stranger saying to you?” 
said she to Herman, in German. 

“He is speaking to me of his country, 
mother.”’ 

* And he is proposing to you to go there ?”’ 

Cloffer made a sign of assent. 

‘¢Remember,’’ said the old woman, ve- 
hemently, “that Here live all who love you.” 

“T shall not forget it.”’ 

“Well,” said the gentlemen, in vain en- 
deavoring to comprehend them, ‘“ what is 
your determination ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot leave my mother, sir,” replied 
Herman, gravely; and as the stranger was 
about to insist;—‘‘ My determination is 
fixed,’’ interrupted he, with a firm, decided 
tone—*“ nothing can change it.”’ 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoniders. 

‘As you please, Maistre, but you have 
sacrificed your fortune ;’’ and after a short 
pause, added: ‘TI left at Badenwiller some 
ladies, who were too much fatigued to ac- 
company me hither. I know they desire 
greatly to have some of your work; if you 
have any more on hand, will you be kind 
enough to take them yourself to the ladies? 
We can get there by dinner time.”’ 

After much hesitation, Herman consented. 
Tt was late when he returned home, for the 
strangers had detained him to dinner. His 
anxious mother began to question him, but 
his impatient and hurried replies soon put a 
stop to the conversation. The next day he 
sat down to his work in sadness and passed 
the whole day without speaking. His mind 
had evidently lost that peaceful serenity 
which diffused itself in pleasant chattings 
with his mother. Brooding over his thoughts, 
he no longer enlivened the cottage with his 
cheerful songs and playful actions. His 
‘ mother hoped this gloomy mood would soon 
pass away, and neglected nothing which 
might dissipate it. 

But the mind of the young sculptor had 
passed through a great revolution. As long 
as he saw only those with whom his life had 





passed, he was contented to live as they did, 
having no ambition, and confining his desires 
to the simple pleasures he had been accus- 
tomed to, and caring for nothing beyond 
them. Seeing and conversing with the 
stranger, had completely transformed him. 
At first he listened to his recitals as he would 
have done to the fairy tales which enchanted 
his infancy ; but the ladies at the hotel had 
confirmed all he said ; one of them did more: 
she offered herself as an example. A few 
years before she was as poor as Herman, and 
to the charms of her voice, she owed the op- 
ulence which surrounded her. And this op- 
ulence had dazzled the poor young sculptor ! 

The bare idea, that by his talents he could 
one day attain these coveted riches, bewil- 
dered him; and his fancy revelled in the 
means of satisfying his awakened desires. 
In vain a soft and gentle warning voice 
whispered him to fly these deceitful tempta- 
tions ;—the evil passions so long slumbering, 
awoke within him, and like the witches of 
Macbeth, chanted the ceaseless chorus: 
‘* You will become rich! You will become 
great!’ All which once charmed him, be- 
came indifferent. The image of Paris even 
interposed between him and his labors like a 
fatal shadow preventing the sun of joy from 
reaching his heart. It is true, he still la- 
bored but with no end in view; beginning a 
thousand sketches—finishing none—and dis- 
gusted with all! His health began to give 
way from these new desires, and a slow fever 
was gradually exhausting the fountain of his 
life. Until this moment, his mother had 
kept silent, but when she saw him fall into 
this languor, more dangerous than despair, 
she no longer hesitated. 

‘‘May God forgive those strangers, for 
what they have done, Herman,’’ said she, 
in tremulous tones. ‘‘ Like the serpent they 
haveentered our earthly Paradise, and tempt- 
ed you to eat of the fruit of knowledge. 
But the evil is accomplished, my son: here 
you can no longer remain ;—go, since you 
cannot be happy with us.”’ 

Herman began some objections ; but his 
mother had not spoken until the sacrifice was 
complete in herheart. She overcame every 
obstacle which he raised, with that ingenious 
facility with which God has endowed a 
mother’s heart, and that entire self-abnega- 
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tion by which women olin excite our won- 
der and admiration, without the power of 
teaching us to follow their example. The 
preparations were completed in a few days. 
Dorothea whitened Herman's linen, and pre- 
pared every thing in such a manner, that it 
would be long before her son would heed 
her cares. She gave him the largest part of 
the savings and begged hii to impose upon 
himself no useless privations. 

‘Every thing here belongs to you: be 
happy if you can. I have no other desire.” 
Herman accepted all these with grateful- 
ness; but at the same time with a pleasure 
which almost broke his mother’s heart. 
Since his determination to go to Paris, his 
health had returned; he spoke cheerfully, 
sang often, and labored diligently. He would 
not enter that great city empty-handed, 
and all his skill and art were called into ex- 
ercise to complete a group of children, which 
he intended to exhibit as a proof of his genius. 

At length the day of his departure dawned 
upon him. Herman twice laid down his 
knapsack, saying it was impossible, he could 
not go; but his mother encouraged him— 
and concealed her own grief to strengthen 
him. He at last set off, and soon the nov elty 
of the objects he saw and the exercise of 
walking diverted his mind; and as he left 
behind the places familiar to him, his regrets 
gave place to curiosity. On foot, his thorn 
stick in his hand, his knapsack upon his 
back, he hastened his steps more and more, 
every evening enquiring the distance which 
separated him from Paris. In vain did the 
route appear interminable ; he felt neither 
fatigue nor annoyance. Lured on by his 
hopes, he cheerfully went along, holding long 
conversations with his anticipations. If an 
elegant cabriolet passed by him, drawn by a 
swift horse, he said to himself,—‘ I, also, 
will soon travel in such a manner.” If his 
eyes rested upon an ornamental cottage half 
buried in acacias, he murmured, “In a little 
while such aone will be mine.” And so, 
he joyously went on; taking possession, in 
the future, of all which attracted his eyes 
or pleased his fancy. At length, after a 
journey of twenty days, he saw before him 
a black and confused mass bounded by the 
horizon, above which floated a vapory dome. 
It was Paris ! 
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The ~tranger had left his address with 
Herman, and desired him to make use of i, 
if he ever visited Paris. The young sculp- 
tor, had, therefore, scarcely arrived, betore 
he hastened to the “rue Saint Lazare,” 
where M. de Riol lived. This gentleman 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment at 
seeing Cloffer. 

“ You here, .VMaistre’’ criedhe. “ Have 
the mountains fallen in your valley—the 
coal miners burnt your cabin—or political 
troubles driven you away ?”’ 

‘My cabin still occupies its place,” re- 
plied Herman, smiling; ‘and the Duke has 
not a more faithful servant than myself.” 

‘You have come to Paris—voluntarily ?”’ 

‘“ Voluntarily.” 

‘“And what has caused this miracle 7” 

‘Your words, Monsieur.” 

The Parisian looked with some amazement 
upon the young German, who then explained 
all which had passed. 

‘“And the upshot of the matter is, my 
dear Maistre, that you have come to Paris 
to make your fortune?’’ asked M. de Riol. 
when Herman had ended. 

‘‘T have come to learn how to do so. sir?”’ 

‘That is what I intended to say: we will 
assist you in that matter.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, I counted upon your protection 
and advice.” 

‘And you did right: but before all, I 
must introduce you to our celebrated artists. 
To-morrow I shall have several of them 
here ; come and dine with us and bring some 
of your pieces.” 

‘Thank you.” 

“ To-morrow, therefore; but mind, you 
must come late ; for we dine here when you 
take supper in your Germany.”’ 

“ At 7 o'clock ?” 

“That is the hour.” 

They shook hands and separated. Herman 
employed part of the day in looking for 
board and lodgings; afterwards he went to 
the public gardens, admiring the statuary and 
standing in ecstasy before the monuments. 
The next day, at the hour indicated, he was 
at de Riol’s house, and found a dozen young 
men assembled there, to whom he was pre- 
sented. He had brought with him his group 
of children, which elicited general admira- 
tion. One painter saw the genius of Ben- 
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venuto and Goujon united, in the group. 
A journalist, who was among them, shook 
hands with Herman, declaring that he would 
proclaim him, the next day, in his ‘‘ feuille- 
ton,’’ the Canova of the Black Forest. They 
took their seats at the table and the conver- 
sation ran entirely upon sculpture and paint- 
ing. Herman was singularly astonished at 
all he heard regarding these two arts. All 
the guests complained of the decline of art, 
and the bad taste of the public, which 
compelled them to submit to its whims and 
caprices. They asserted, if the old masters 
were so great, and they, themselves, so lit- 
tle, the fault was owing to the times in which 
they lived. Vow, genius was not compre- 
hended—talent was impossible! and in the 
very act of emptying their long glasses, of the 
sparkling champagne, they repeated in mel- 


ancholy chorus, ‘‘ 4rtis dying! /rtisdead!” 


As to the causes of this decline, some at- 
tributed it to civilization, others to the con- 
stitutional government, and others, again, to 
the journals. : 

‘‘They upbraid every one, except them- 
selves,’ said the feui/letonist, inclining to- 
wards Herman, “and forget that the public 
taste is formed by what is given to it. If it 
becomes vitiated they only are to blame, 
since it was their calling to lead and enlight- 
en it. Perhaps you think that all these fine 
talkers are worshippers of art? Nothing is 
more untrue, and not one of them would 
be a Correggio, on the condition of working 
and dying, as that great painter. Not one 
lives for, and with, art ; this, and nothing else 
is the cause of its death. As long as our 
vanity is greater than either our ambition or 
enthusiasm, so long will we seek the most 
lucrative instead of the most beautiful.”’ 

After dinner they entered the drawing- 
room, when Herman’s group was again ex- 
amined and admired, but all regretted the 
sculptor had not chosen a different subject. 
Children were not the mode now. Two or 
three had met with such great success in that 
line, as to forbid any more attempts in that 
department. All the rage now was for sub- 
jects of the middle ages, and they advised 
Herman to carve some scene taken from the 
old ballads of the country. 

“This surprises you,” observed the jour- 
nalist to him, with a meaning smile. 





| ]tdoes indeed. Until this moment I be- 


lieved the perfection, and not the design, gave 
the piece its value.” 

‘‘ That is an idea of the Black Forest, my 
dear Maistre: here we are more advanced. 
Not the merit of the work makes it valua- 
ble—but the happy faculty of gratifying the 
public taste. Ten years ago an artist made 
his reputation and fortune by painting a little 
hat upon a rock in the form of a cheese! 
The picture was ridiculous, but it suited the 
prevailing mode, and we ask no more.”’ 

‘So it is not art we must study, but pub- 
lic caprice ?”’ 

‘‘ As you say, Maistre,’ replied the jour- 
nalist. ‘‘ Writers, sculptors and painters are 
only dealers in novelties ; if the mode takes, 
their fortune is made; if not, they must 
strike out into a different path.”’ 

“Oh! how different I thought it,” mur- 
mured Herman, and returned to his hotel 
discouraged. However, M. de Riol was 
faithful to his promise: he introduced the 
young German into the most advantageous 
society, and soon orders came in from all 
quarters. Herman had never been so rich; 
but the riches were the price of his freedom. 
With the orders came the subjects designa- 
ted and all the details which suited the taste 
or fancy of the purchaser, and he was com- 
pelled to comply with all their caprices. For 
his unshackled mind, it was a species of 
torture as painful as it was new. Until now 
he hac iollowed wherever his fancy Jed him, 
with his chisel, translating the impressions of 
his raind upon the wood, producing almost 
without perceiving it, whatever he thought 
or saw, and seeking in his occupation only 
the pleasure of perfectly expressing the idea 
in his mind. Like his own free mountain 
bird, he had been accustomed to fly over the 
boundless space of imagination, and now he 
was confined to a fixed and narrow circle | 
No more fanciful essays—no more unexpect- 
ed Ails—and above all, no more pleasure. 
For the first time in his life, he felt with sor- 
row and amazement that disgust could be 
found in his occupation. 

One morning as Cloffer was engaged in 
finishing a statuette, which had been ordered, 
the journalist, whom he had met at M. de 
Riol’s house, was announced. Charles Du- 
vert brought the review in which the prom- 
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ised article upon Herman had appeared. 

‘T do not know, that you will be satisfied 
with it,’”’ said he, holding it out to Herman ; 
‘but I assure you it has made a great sen- 
sation.’’ 

‘‘T am anxious to see what you could find 
to interest any one in such a poor wood car- 
ver as I am,” replied Cloffer, taking the 
paper. 

‘‘T hope your nerves are steady.” 

‘T do not understand you,”’ said Herman. 

‘Well, then, read.’’ 

Herman went near the window and looked 
over the article. It was a fancy sketch, in 
which, under the pretext of analyzing the 
talent of an unknown artist, they had woven 
his life into a romance, full of wonderful cir- 
cumstances, as new to Herman himself as it 
was to the public. Charles Duvert perceiv- 
ed the amazement of the young German. 

‘‘T was sure of it,”’ cried he, laughing: 
“here is a biography, Maistre, you little 
dreamed of. I have made you a hero after 
the manner of Hoffman.’’ 

‘* Indeed,’”’ said Herman, wounded I 
cannot understand your motive or th 

‘‘ The cause, my great man—is the #i..i- 
ness of the public, who tolerate on. ...ry 
tales. An artist, whose life resembles every- 
body’s, would never pique public curiosity. 
He must have a history! If I could begin 
life again, I would announce myself as Cas- 
per Hauser, or a savage from the Orinoco, 
rather than my own father’s son. Do you 
recollect Paganini’s success? Of all that 
multitude which thronged after him, one- 
third came to hear—the rest only to see the 
man whose strange adventures had filled the 
papers, and whose genius, it had been said, 
was the result of a Satanic compact.’ 

‘‘Ts it possible !’’ said Herman, with in- 
dignant astonishment, ‘‘ that a lie is the first 
condition of glory ?”’ 

‘‘ Not glory—but celebrity, Maistre. -Glory 
has no need of all this noise, and will find 
the great man, in his obscure corner, or even 
in his grave. Some day she might have 
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passed through the Black Forest :—perhaps 
to-morrow ; perhaps a hundred years hence, 
and inscribed your name upon her immortal 
tablets; but now we are thinking only of 
your success and fortune. 
art as it is in all other business. 


It is the same in 


The first 


step of every merchant, is to have a sign 
which will attract customers. You will very 
soon see the effect of my article.” 

Just as he had finished speaking, the 
porter of the hotel announced M. Lorieux, 
who came to see the young sculptor. 

‘‘ Lorieux!’’ replied Duvert. “ Did I not 
tell youso? He has seen the article in the 
journal, and has called to leave his orders.”’ 

‘Do you think so ?”’ 

‘“T am sure of it. But have an eye to 
your interest: the higher your charges, the 
more he will esteem your work.”’ 

The merchant was introduced. He came, 
indeed, to ‘‘ propose some business’ to Her- 
man; but the sight of the chamber in which 
the young man labored, and its simple furni- 
ture struck him unpleasantly, and he looked 
coldly upon some delicately carved figures 
Herman had presented to him. Duvert in- 
stantly perceived it. 

‘‘T am extremely sorry that you are obliged 
to show those rare pieces here, Maistre. The 
day is cloudy and we cannot well judge of 
the extreme delicacy of the workmanship. 
If the gentleman could go to your studio” — 

‘Ah! the Maistre has a studio?’ asked 
the merchant. 

“They are preparing one for him; he is 
cramped in this dog kennel. But in a few 
days he will be installed in the handsomest 
studio of any sculptor in all Paris: a verita- 
ble Italian gallery, overlooking a magnificent 
garden—rented for three thousand francs ! 
Our artists, now, live like ‘grand seign- 
eurs’ ’— 

‘And employ us as their bankers,”’ re- 
plied the merchant, with a broad grin. 

‘Say rather as their stewards. In passing 
through your hands, their works enrich you. 
But I beg pardon—you know that some one 
is waiting upon you, Maistre, and I beg you 
to terminate this business quickly.” 

All this had been said in such a measured 
and assured tone, that Cloffer was struck 
dumb with amazement. The merchant’s de- 
portment had been completely changed by 
these ‘confessions,’ and he hastened to 
make propositions to Herman, offering a re- 
muneration which induced him to accept at 
once. The merchant withdrew with great 
demonstrations of politeness. Scarcely had 





he disappeared, when Duvert threw himself 
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upon a chair, almost convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

‘‘In the name of heaven! what do you 
mean by this laughter and jesting ?’”’ de- 
manded Cloffer. 

‘On my soul, [ am not jesting; for if the 
studio exists only in imagination, it must 
be areality. You are obliged to have one.” 

“ Why ?” 

* Did you not observe the impression your 
chamber made upon that honest merchant? 
Seeing you so poorly lodged, he was on the 
point of leaving without giving an order.” 

‘But what matters my room, if my de- 
signs please ?”’ 

“Mon Dieu! Maistre, but you are alto- 
gether too much of a German. Do you not 
perceive that this man has neither the sci- 

ce nor taste to judge of your works? Be- 

s ues, of what consequence is merit to M. 
Lorieux? All he wants is a fashionable 


sculptor, whose works will command a ready 
sale; and the opulence of the artist is the 
proof of his success. ° You are ever forget- 
ting, .Waistre, that you are not in the Black 


Forest, working after your own fancies—but 
in Paris, where you are to cater for the taste 
of others.” 

“Alas! you are right,” said Herman, 
sighing. 

‘Tt is an indispensable apprenticeship,’ 
said Duvert. ‘‘ You can no longer live in 
solitude—the world will see you, and one 
evening passed in certain saloons, will do 
more for your reputation than all your mas- 
ter-pieces.”’ 

«Then it is not enough that I have sacri- 
ficed the liberty of my taste and imagina- 
tion, but IT must also change my habits and 
accustomed way of living ?”’ 

“ You must succeed! Every thing de- 
. pends upon that,’’ replied Duvert. “ Hence- 
forth, you must have but one end, but one 
thought, but one view—+to creaie a sensation 
and to be spoken of.” 

Cloffer forced himself to comply with Du- 
vert’s advice, and, indeed, he soon saw its 
utility. In afew months his reputation in- 
creased beyond his most sanguine anticipa- 
tions, and the value of his workmanship in- 
creased with it. Duvert’s article had been 
accepted as a biographical notice, and every- 
where the name and the romantic circum- 
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stances in the life of the young German were 
spoken cf. At the theatre and opera, he was 
pointed out to strangers as the lion of the 
day. His opinions were quoted by all—his 
habits imitated—and the fashionable world 
were in a furor about the young sculptor of 
the Black Forest!) Herman suffered himself 
to float sweetly upon this fashionable tide, 
which bore him along, with no exertion on 
his part. All the vain and proud feelings 
which had slumbered in his obscurity, now 
awoke by degrees. His genius was so loudly 
vaunted, that he accepted this general admi- 
ration as a tribute due to him, and never. 
once dreamed that an idol so suddenly raised, 
could be as suddenly trampled under foot! 
He had tasted the honey of success. He 
was now to quaff the cup of bitterness to its 
dregs. Unfortunately, as is always the case, 
his success had always excited burning jeal- 
ousies. An article in a journal, opposed to 
Duvert’s, began the attack by a pretended 
criticism upon the works of Herman. The 
truth is, that those he had produced in Paris 
were wanting in that simplicity, and exqui- 
site delicacy, which rendered his first so val- 
uable. His imagination, chained down— 
compelled to work hastily to meet his ex- 
penses—continually interrupted by the re- 
quirements of the fashionable world—he had 
worked rapidiy, and with no love for it. 
With hypocritical regret they pretended to 
mourn over the decline—laying bare, as only 
a critic can, the defects of these hastily-exe- 
cuted pieces,—and denounced him as a gree- 
dy adventurer, seeking only his gain and ut- 
terly regardless of his noble calling. These 
accusations struck Herman to the heart ; his 
enemies were doubtless apprised of it, and 
they were renewed monthly, weekly, daily, 
until at last the unfortunate young man could 
not cast his eyes upon a certain paper with- 
out seeing himself ridiculed in some cutting 
epigram. The most ridiculous sentences 
were put into his mouth, and his phlegmatic 
German disposition and habits were unmer- 
cifully lampooned for the amusement of the 
public. Herman, maddened by such perse- 
cution, determined upon revenge, but Duvert 
tranquilly objected to it—‘ it was the price 
of success.’ Why should he be indignant, 
that the same means employed by his friend: 
to render him celebrated, should be made 
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use of by his enemies to make him ridicu- 
lous? It was the inevitable consequence of 
reputation, and he must submit ; but Herman 
was too little accustomed to the usages which 
put the works and person of the artist at the 
mercy of the critic, to accept such consola- 
tion. Besides, however indignant he might 
appear outwardly, in the depths of his heart 
he felt that although the defects of his works 
were exaggerated, nevertheless the criticism 
was just. Jealousy had made his enemies 
clairvoyant, and they knew well how to aim 
the deadly arrow which struck to his heart’s 
core. Cloffer contended for some time against 
these stinging attacks, which pierced him on 
all sides, and tried to forget the persecution 
his genius had awakened, but in vain; his 
mind accustomed to repose—the gift of ob- 
scurity—had been too powerfully agitated, 
and he fell into a deep dejection, which 
brought on a fever. All the skill of the phy- 
sicians, and many months of convalescence, 
were required to restore him to life, and at 
last, de Riol determined upon a journey to 
Italy for his complete cure. On his return 
to Paris, his health was completely restored ; 
and the idleness he had been condemned to, 
had given him back all his old, ardent desire 
for his occupation—but when he presented 
himself to hisformer employers, they scarcely 
recognised him. There had come from Flor- 
ence an artist in ‘“ Terra Cotta,” and nothing 
was sought after but that. Herman called 
upon Duvert, whose influence had, in some 
degree, led to this result. The journalist 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘What would you have me to do, Maistre? 
Success is like fortune—if you once let the 
reins fall, it is all over with you: six months 
absence would suffice to make any man ob- 
sbure, and you were very wrong to go.”’ 

‘‘But my absence was imperative :—my 
health required it.’’ 

‘‘ A fashionable artist, Maistre, has no right 
to be ill: our society is a ‘ melee,’’ and 
whoever leaves his place but for one hour, 
on his return will find it occupied.” 

‘Cannot I reconquer my position ?”’ 

Duvert shook his head. 


‘Your person and name are known: your 
genius has lost its novelty—and henceforth 


admiration. You are already spoken of as 
dead !”’ 

‘This is horrible !”’ cried Cloffer. ‘* Can 
it be that a single year has sufficed to take 
from me’’— ' 

‘What one year was sufficient to give 
you,” said Duvert, finishing the sentence. 
“Why are you surprised at it? 
goes as it comes.”’ 

‘“« What will become of me ?’’ 

‘‘Seek another occupation, my dear Mais- 
tre. You may be a poet, painter or come- 
dian; it will be but a transformation, and 
perhaps you may be fortunate enough to at- 
tract again the interest of the public.’”’ 

Herman left the office without a reply. 
He could not believe this true. The jour- 
nalist must have exaggerated. But too soon 
he felt the bitter truth of all he had told him. 
Accustomed as he had become to the adu- 
lation of the multitude, he must now des 
scend from the pedestal upon which their 
blind enthusiasm had placed him, and solicit 
again that patronage necessary for one who 
begins life! To meet with contemptuous re- 
pulses from these who once considered them- 
selves honored by his acquaintance—in short, 
to feel all the agony and humiliation of one 
who has been entirely forgotten! These 
trials were beyond his strength, although he 
manfully fought against them for some time. 
At length, one day when he had been re- 
pulsed with v.ore than usual harshness, he 
ran to his studio, called an auctioneer, sold 
every thing he had, payed what he owed, 
and taking down his thorn stick that he had 
hung over his door as a kind of trophy: 

«J have had humiliations enough,” he 
muttered :——"‘ once more to the Black For- 
est.” 

He left Paris through the same gate he 
had entered four years ago; but alas! the 
bright hopes which had borne him on their 
wings had vanished: he entered young, 
strong, happy ;—he left, despairing, old— 
death in his heart! The journey was pain- 
ful in the last degree ; for becoming luxuri- 
ous and enervated by Parisian life, poor Her- 
man was totally unfitted for this toilsome 
walking under a burning sun; he felt no lon- 
ger that fullness strength health 
which loves to task itself to the utmost, and 
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the pure airof heaven. Many times he was 
obliged to stop by the wayside to rest his 
weary frame; and it was on one of these oc- 
casions, that he wrote to his mother to expect 
him. We can imagine Dorothea’s happiness 
on receiving this letter, which preceded Her- 
man but a few hours. Her joy, however, 
was soon sobered, when she saw the change 
in her son. From his extreme pallor, and 
the melancholy listlessness with which he 
regarded all things around him, she at once 
comprehended that all his designs had failed, 
and his return was owing less to his tender- 
ness for her, than his disgust for the world. 
But she questioned him not, for as soon as 
he entered the cottage he had thrown him- 
self into her arms, and said, 

‘‘ Mother, I am here once more; I never 
will leave you again.” 

It was enough for her, and she did every 
phing in her power to restore her beloved 
child to that serenity he had lost. With the 
ingenuity and address of a woman and a 
mother, she gathered around Herman all 
which had once delighted him. In one cor- 
ner of the cottage she had partitioned off a 
room for his exclusive use, and invited his 
old friends to visit him. She assembled the 
young girls around the bright evening fire, to 
cheer him with their simple gayety. Every 
day was a kind of feast day at Dorothea’s 
-house ; but Herman perceived nothing of it. 
What was al! this to him, in comparison to 
the world he had lost? He still heard that 
elegant tumult, where his name had so often 
resounded: he contrasted the poverty and 
obscurity into which he had again fallen, 
with the splendor which had, for a moment, 
surrounded him. His soul had fallen from its 
simplicity, and although wearied with the de- 
ceitful pleasures of the world, he could no lon- 
ger find peace or contentment in the pure and 
simple joys of domestic life. Dorothea was 
at last compelled to admit that all her efforts 
were unavailing. Herman became daily 
more sad, more suffering, and soon his illness 
increased so much, that he could no longer 
leave his chamber. The poor, frightened 
mother, called in a physician. He looked 


intently upon the young man, questioned him | 


closely, prescribed repose and entire relaxa- 
tion, and then withdrew. Dorothea ran after 
him. 





‘‘ You say nothing, sir,’’ she murmured, 
looking in agony at the physician. 

He appeared embarrassed. 

“In the name of heaven tell me the truth, 
[implore you !”’ 

‘‘ Do you really wish it ?” 

“T do.” 

‘Well, I am going to send a clergyman 
immediately.”’ 

The poor mother uttered a sharp cry and 
fell upon her knees. 

The clergyman came under the pretext of 
ordering some work from Herman, but the 
young man smiled sadly at the kind ruse of 
the pastor. He felt his end was approach- 
ing, and he readily divined his true motive. 
He opened his heart and poured out his whole 
soul to the good pastor, and told him all we 
have just related. When he had ended, the 
clergyman offered some consolation, but Her- 
man interrupted him. 

‘‘ My agony is over, sir,”’ said he, in deeply 
moving tones. ‘ Atthe portals of the tomb, 
the truth has at last appeared to me. My 
sufferings have been deserved. I was wil- 
ling to barter the real pleasures of art for the 
advantages of fortune, and the vanity of 
being celebrated. I have sacrificed my af- 
fections and tranquil happiness to a mad am- 
bition, and sooner or later the consequences 
of such errors would fall upon me. I shall 
die resigned, if my example will only serve 
as a warning to others. Should any other 
unsuspecting youth, tempted by alluring 
promises, desire to leave the peaceful val- 
leys for the great cities, I pray you relate to 
him my history. Let him be content with 
the real pleasures which surround him, and 
sigh not for the vain adulation and deceit- 
ful pleasures of a world, which brings but 
misery and death to its followers. Tell him 
to cultivate his intellect and genius, not for 
the sake of gain, but as a sacred duty he 
owes to himself and his Creator, and in so 
doing he will find peace and happiness where 
alone it can be found, in a simple, upright, 
and contented heart!” 

S. S. C. 


Columbus, Ga. 
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A LONG, LONG TIME AGO. 


A boy stood on a mountain side, 
His forehead was like the snow, 
His large eyes full of love and pride, 
Were flushed with the sunset’s glow— 
(This was all in the olden days, 
A long, long time ago!) 


He saw the sunset far and wide, 
Like a bright banner blow— 
He saw how it shattered its crimeon tide 
On the galloping party below— 
(This was all in the olden days, 
A long, long time ago!) 


Child! how he loved that new-made bride, 
How his passionate heart did flow 
To her fairy eyes, and the cheeks full-dyed, 
And hair like the morning’s glow ! 
(This was allin the olden days, 
A long, long time ago!) 


His brain was fire, he sobbed and sighed, 
As he saw them onward go— 
As he saw the future to him denied 
Lighting the plain below— 
(This was all in the olden days, 
A long, long time ago!) 


With pale, wan lips, he sobbed an 1 cried, 
“ Oh now let my bright days grow 
Black and cold since my joy and pride 
Is turned to my mortal woe!” 
(This was all in the olden days, 
A long, long time ago!) 


And now o’er the Lowland far and wide, 
The beautiful sunsets flow 
No more for the boy :—for he pined and died 
Ere the cold winds brought the snow! 
(This was all in the olden days, 
A long, long time ago!) 
December, 1852. 





WHAT IS THE USE? 
NOT A SERMON. 

Why not? 

—Yes; why not? 

Why not abandon all this tiresome civili- 
zation, this load of cares which oppress us, 
with their inexorable claims upon attention, 
and going into the far mountains, or great 
forests, endeavor there to find some consola- 
tion for the ills of human life ? 

Great is the charm of sunshine—piteous 
the struggle with gloom: that gloom which 
wraps the breast in its dim cloud, and stran- 
gles all the yearnings of the heart, the bright- 
ness of the soul, the love and tenderness of 
the spirit ! 

Believe me, many of the gladiators on the 
arena of life feel this yearning for something 


purer, freer, more satisfying than the every 
day claims of conventionality and the conso- 


‘lation it affords—its pleasures and triumphs. 


Alas! boyhood flies sosoon—-old age comes 

so quickly—ere long, all that made life tran- 

quil, bright and happy, passes like a dream, 

and nothing is left but the ashes of the cru- 

cible, the overthrown stones of the fair edi- 

fice of youth. Yes! it is an old song, but a 

true one, that says the myrtle passes, and 

the rose: that the head is no longer wreath- 

ed with flowers ; the lip no longer bright with 

smiles; the voice no more the merry music 

which it was before ;—if once that strong 

enemy the World has seized upon its quarry ! 

Why not then—going back to our thesis— 

leave all this and go into the tranquil temple 

of our common mother Earth, and forgetting 
all these corrosive thoughts, endeavor to pass 
through life, pure and undefiled ? 

It is a fascinating thought, is it not ?>—to 
thus escape all the ills that flesh is heir to; 
and under the light of roseate skies, founda 
philosophy of mingled Stoic and Epicurean 
perfection? Very fascinating, very attract- 
ive—but alas! also very poor and narrow 
and unsound ! 

Yes! all these dreams are vain—these 
yearnings are but the struggle to escape the 
struggle !—that great human combat which 
all must of right fight, and fall or conquer 
in! Life is not a garden with flowery beds 
and whispering myrtles and bright streams— 
far other! It is very hard and stony, a great 
mountain rather, which the wayfarer must 
climb; and whether he faints and falls or 
goes on triumphantly in the combat, that 
contest is still his duty,—the great Judge of 
alllooks down upon him and decrees that he 
shall do his duty. 

That is after all the word which clears 
away the mist—that is the text for the ser- 
mon, the motto for the banner, the war-cry 
for the combatant. We know it when we 
turn away, and wish to pass through life un- 
affected by its storms and snares—we know 
that this is after all the true and only phi- 
losophy ;—because its founder is not of the 
earth earthy, like the rest, but the one great 
eternal God. 

Here, with the winds blowing and the sun- 
shine gilding all with its clear light, the truth 
ismanifest. R. J. 
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BY #£. LL. HINES. 


It was the eve of a summer's day, 
When the Lady Clara stood 
Beside the cross of granite gray, 
In Burgham’s ancient wood. 


Her merry laugh rang through the grove, 
And jestingly she spoke ; 

For knights were there who told of love 
Beneath the trysting oak: 


“Faith, gentlemen, ‘tis scarcely fain 
A maiden thus to press; 

There'll yet be time by many a vear, 
Ere love my thoughts possess. 


* Good lack, my lords, how shonld I choose 
Sach chevaliers between— 

Lither to take, and one refuse, 

Were pitiable, I ween.” 

“ Now by our Lady,” quoth De Vere, 

His hand upon his sword— 

*’T'were a good thing to end it here, 

Nor waste one farther word.” 


* Aye! so it were,” bold Lacy cricd: 
“De Vere you speak in sooth ; 

Our swords ere this in jest were tried— 
This time we fight in truth!” 


Then at the cross in prayer they knelt, 
And the maiden laughing stood ; 
Beauty’s young power her bosom felt, 
And she spoke in merry mood : 


“J’m heiress of a baron bold, 

Who never turned in fight-- 

I’ve heard of war by minstrels tuld—- 
I long to know by sight. 


* I’m but a maiden; yet my race 
Shall keep its knightly name: 
The bravest wins a lady’s grace, 
And both, undying fame.” 


And there by Burgham’s holy cross, 
In Burgham’s wood so old, 

Lord Lacy his young life has lost— 
Lord Lacy’s heart is cold. 


Beside Lord Lucy’s bleeding corpse, 
De Vere in anguish kneels, 
Rememb’ring how on far-off shore, 
Upon the Paynim fields, 


Together they had charged in fight 
Upon the Moslem band; 

Together won the spurs of knight 
And girded knightly brand. 


Oh, God! ’twas fearful to behold, 
The warrior stern and strong 
Weeping, and as. he wept grow old 
Jn consciousness of wrong. 
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“Come, Lady Clara, come,” he cried, 
“ Behold your bidding done ; 

The murderer can claim his bride— 
Murder its wage hath won. 


* There lieth he in silence drear. 
The noblest in the land, 

And for your sake he lieth there— 
His death hath bought your hand. 


* He loved you well--for you forgot 
Our brotherhood, ah wo! 

Look, Lady Clara, is death not 

A goodly thing to know ? 


“ Your father is a baron bold, 

And you would have us fight; 
Lady, your bidding’s done, behold : 
Ist not a pleasing sight ?” 


He plucked his sword from by his side, 
His spurs from off his heel ; 

A tear fell on the weapon tried 

As he broke its friendly steel. 


“ De Vere will never draw thee more, 
Ne’er mingle with his peers; 
Foremost in fight as e’er before, 

But only fight with prayers.” 


He laid them on the hoary stone, 
And sadly turned away, 

Nor heeded he the broken moan 
Entreating him to stay. 


And in Lord Lacy’s castle gray 
There floats a weary moan, 

And a great grief, the live-long day, 
Hangs o’er the castle lone. 


MAY. 


Has the old glory passed 
From tender May— 

That never the echoing blast 

Of bugle horns merry, and fast 

Dying away like the past, 
Welcomes the day ? 


Has the old beauty gone 
From golden May— 

That not any more at dawn 

Over the flowery lawn, 

Or knolls of the forest withdrawn, 
Maids are at play? 


Is the old freshness dead 
Of the fairy May 1— 
Ah! the sad tear drops unshed ' 
Ah! the young maidens unwed! 
Golden locke—cheeks rosy red! 
Ah! where are they ? 
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THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PHEBUS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE PONIARD OF THE MOOR. 

The Count again applied his eye to the 
opening. He saw before him the Moor Kaf 
in conversation with Frontisac his Master of 
accounts, and the steward also of the castle. 

The steward’s countenance wore a dog- 
matical expression. The Moor’s head was 
bent upon his breast in an attitude of humil- 
ity. 

‘‘ Let us speak no more then of the mules, 
noble sir,’’’ the Moor was saying, when the 
Count first caught the meaning of his words, 
“Jet us speak of arms. I myself am a 
soldier, and I see from your noble and coura- 
geous bearing, Messire, that you too have not 
always worn the inkstand in place of the 
sword. You have a fine poniard there.”’ 

And he pointed to the steward’s belt, 
where a poniard hung in a velvet sheath. 

“Yes, pretty good,” said the steward in a 
careless tone, beneath which the Moor’s 
penetrating mind discerned the satisfaction 
produced by his insidious flattery; “’tis a 
present from Messire Gaston.” 

‘* A noble lord,’’ said the Moor. 

‘‘A very noble one,’’ said the steward. 

‘‘ And above all, very generous.”’ 

‘‘ Exceedingly generous.”’ 

‘But, noble sir,’’ continued the Moor, 
“is it not true that he sometimes receives, 
as well as bestows, presents on others?” 

‘‘The Count gives; he never receives,” 
replied the steward in a consequential tone. 

‘* Ah! a noble character! I assure you, 
Messire’’— 

‘‘ Frontisac, at your service, steward of Foix 
castle and controller of accounts.”’ 

The Moor bowed obsequiously. 

‘‘T was about to say, Seigneur Frontisac,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ that the noble Count Gaston 
Phebus has acquired an influence over the 
Moors of Spain and even the Saracens—an 
influence perfectly boundless. I know whole 
tribes which would die for him, all from his 
generosity.” 

‘‘The Count is a very generous prince,”’ 
replied the steward, 

“ And yet noble sir’’— 
The Moor sighed. 


‘“What, Moor?” said the master of ac- 
counts. 

‘‘ And yet, sir, it seems to me that the great 
Count has departed from his rule and even 
condescended to receive a present from his 
guest.” 

‘‘ From the King ?” 

‘“ Yes, from his highness.”’ 

The steward reflected before replying to 
this indirect question. Suddenly he raised 
his head and frowned : 

“So you are returning to the mules, 
Moor ?”’ said he. 

‘Yes, I return to the mules,” said the 
Moor, who saw it was impossible to surprise 
the steward, ‘“‘ what was their loading,—a 
present from Monseigneur to the Count?’ 
‘So you wish to know what money that 
was ?” 

‘A simple matter of curiosity, noble sir.’’ 
‘Then you shall not know,’ said the 
Steward arrogantly. 

The Moor bowed with his eternal humil- 
ity. 

‘Let us talk of arms, then,’’ he said, 
‘that poniard, seigneur, is of fine workman- 
ship. Will you show it to me ?”’ 

The steward drew the poniard from its 
sheathand presentedittothe Moorto examine. 

‘‘ What a blade! what a point !’’ said the 
Moor. ‘‘ I ama judge of arms, seigneur, and 
this one would pierce a real ?”’ 

‘‘It was given me, as I said, Messire, by his 
highness the Count as a mark of his confi- 
dence.” 

Meanwhile the Moor had put his hand 
into his robe and drawn out a purse of silk 
crammed with bright golden florins. 

The steward’s eyes glittered with avarice. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. 

The Moor pretended not to have observed 
this significant manifestation. He took a 
coin from the purse and placing it on the 
table struck a hole through it with the dag- 
ger. 

, “ Brave weapon, fine temper!’ he said, 
returning it to the steward. The purse re- 
mained on the table. 

The master of accounts hesitated, devoured 
the poniard on which the coin still stuck 
with his eyes and finished by putting the 
weapon in his pocket. 

The Moor returned confidently to the ori- 
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ginal subject. He was an accurate judge of 
character and he saw that the steward’s arro- 
gance would not again show itself. 

In fact, Messire Frontisac, steward and 
master of the accounts, was completely sub- 
dued. The purse of gold seemed a load- 
stone which attracted his whole attention. 
When therefore the Moor without further 
preface, pushed the gold towards him, as a 
prelude to his questions, the steward opened 
his hand, looked around suspiciously, and 
closing it on the gold, conveyed it purse and 
all to his pocket. 

‘Do you know who! am ?”’ said the Moor. 

“The emissary—are you not’’— 

‘‘Yes of the Viscount de Chateaubon,”’ 
said the Moor lowering his voice. ‘‘ Answer 
the questions Iaddress to you andhe will make 
you as rich as the lord of a diamond mine. 
What you have received is but the first drop 
of the golden shower—reflect.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PUNISHMENT. 


Gaston could no longer conceal his rage. 
He thr ist the hangings violently aside, en- 
tered the room and raising his hunting whip 
struck the Moor a furious blow across the 
face. 

Kaf became livid, his eyes seemed to 
blaze and quick as lightning he drew his yat- 
aghan half way from its sheath. 

The Count foaming with rage gave the 
slender blade a violent kick with his heavy 
boot which broke it into two pieces. Then 
at a sign made them, the two torch-bearers 
threw themselves upon the Moor. 

The Count ground his teeth. Charles who 
had followed him into the room seemed 
horror-struck with his appearance and the 
scene which was being enacted before him. 
The Moor had been overpowered. 

‘To the court with him!’ cried Gaston 
furiously, “‘and have four horses and a plat- 
form prepared.”’ 

* Count, what does this mean ?”’ exclaimed 
the King. 

‘‘ His limbs shall be torn asunder !’’ 

‘Count! Count!’ said Charles appalled 
at such frightful cruelty. 

‘‘ Highness, I beg that you will not inter- 





cede for this man. 
shall save him.” 

‘‘Count, you are mad with rage, defer this 
execution.” 

‘Ah, I should not do the dog such a 
kindness as to put him to death at once. 
I will torture him.” 

« Ah, look Count, look,’’ exclaimed Charles, 
‘you have already tortured him enough. He 
is pale with fear.”’ 

‘“ Highness’ — 

‘To be torn to pieces!” interrupted the 
King; ‘“‘Oh, it must not be!’ 

A sudden idea seemed tostrike the Count— 

‘“ He shall not be torn assunder then sire,” 
he replied, ‘ but be good enough to await my 
return.” 

And making a sign to the two men to lead 
out the Moor, he left the room after casting 
a terrible glance upon the faithless stew- 
ard. 

The King looked round him in a stupified 
manner as if what had passed before his eyes 
had been some monstrous dream. Then he 
hastened after the Count. Gaston met him 
at the door. One moment had sufficed him 
to deliver his orders. 

‘‘ Where is the Moor ?”’ asked Charles. 

‘ Below,”’ replied the Count. 

« You have killed him! this is the commu- 
tation of his punishment !’”’— 

‘¢ No, sire.” 

« But you will kill him !”’ 

“ No, highness !”’ 

‘What is his punishment, Count!’’ 

‘‘Come with me, highness, and you will 
see,’’ said the Count ; and leading the King, 
who made no resistance, to the next 
apartment, the window of which overlooked 
the gate, 

‘A moment’s patience, sire,” he said. 

The King looked at him inquiringly. Gas- 
ton had folded his arms, and his features 
were illumined by a haughty smile. 

“ Count! Count!” said the King, ‘‘ some- 
thing horrible is about to take place. Where 
is this man’s punishment to be inflicted ?”’ 

‘Beneath you, sire—directly beneath 
you’”’ 

‘ And you have ordered him to be scourged 
from your gate ?”’ 

“Wait, sire, you will see—you will see.’ 

‘Count, this suspense is horrible. You 
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are lord in your own castle, but remember I 
cannot allow you to perpetrate a piece of 
ferocious cruelty before my eyes. What is 
the punishment of this Moor ?”’ 

‘‘T repeat, sire, you are about to see with 
your own royal eyes, and here is the sig- 
nal.”’ 

At the same instant the gate was thrown 
open and the Moor appeared, stript entirely 
naked, clad in the skin of a bear yet drip- 
ping with blood and bound to his Arabian 
horse, which was driven half mad by two 
goads thrown across his back and a burning 
tinder thrust into his nostrils. 

The Arabian without saddle or bridle left 
the gate ata furious pace pursued by six 
large stag hounds who at every fresh bound 
tore a piece of flesh from the Moor’s leg 
with their teeth. 
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might have been seen, going about from 
apartment to apartment, making inquiries, 
talking in retired corners with individuals 
of every grade in the profession of arms, 
bowing, smiling, and courteously saluting all 
who fixed their eyes on bi 
gent countenance. This man who listened 
to every one, impressing what he heard on 


. Lacy He 
fine and intelli- 


his memory, as tenacious as a tablet of iron, 
was Master John Froissart the 
without whose exertions the history we are 


B witen 00 tain 
enronicier, 


now writing would never have emerged from 
that gulf of oblivion which 
many great events. 


7 
vallows up so 


It is therefore on the authority of the 
canon Froissart, treasurer of the abbey of 
Chimay, that we proceed to record a fact 
which proves that in narrating the strange 
freak of Charles mentioned a short while 


‘Ah, Count, Count, what cruelty !’’ ex-|since,the worthy historian confined himself to 


claimed the King, clasping his hands. 


‘‘Highness, he was a spy,” said Gaston, 


looking on with ferecious pleasure. 

‘‘ Look, look, he turns his head ; his eyes 
are frightful !”’ 

In fact, at this moment, the Moor turned 
his head, and writhing his arms, bound be- 
hind him, in a vain effort to unloose them, 
cried in a voice of fury which reached the 
Count’s ears distinctly — 

‘“ Death—Death !”” And he disappeared 
like some distorted phantom in a dream, 
beneath the outer gateway. 

‘“ He is right,”’ said Gaston, ‘I have sent 
him to his death.” 

‘Ah, Count, this is a terrible act of jus- 
tice !”” said the King. 

‘Highness, he was a spy,’ said the 
Count, and with this simple justification of 
himself, he led the way towards the King’s 
apartment, as it was near noon, that is the 
hour of dinner, and Charles had not changed 
his dusty hunting garments. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JEHAN FROISSART. 


Amid all the bustle and noise made by the 
multitude of knights and squires, who had ac- 
companied Charles on his visit to Gaston de 
Foix, a man in the dress of an ecclesiastic 





'historical truth, if not to historical dignity, 


and gave no loose to his imagination. 
The King’s visit had lasted a week, during 


| . . ° . . 
) which the Count had entertained him with 


one continued pageant of sports and diver- 
sions, leaping and whirling the bar, to say 
nothing of a grand set-to every morning by 
a dozen men with pointed lances in the tilt- 
yard. 

Charles had flown the Count’s Norway 
falcons ; he had chased and run down a stag 
of a size hitherto unheard of, and to sum 
upall, killed a brown bear with his own 
hands, by the stroke of a poniard. 

Thus for the time he had surfeited him- 
self with gorgeous masquerades, tournaments, 
and hunting. 

He began to remember that he had come 
to Languedoc to redress grievances ; he felt 
the truth of the Jester’s words, that crying 
simply “To death with Betisac’’ was a poor 
recompense for all the ills the poor people 
had suffered, and he bethought him that the 
government of the province required all his 
attention in selecting officers for its adminis- 
tration hereafter. 

But one morning the Sire de Ja Riviére, 
that old counsellor who had served the father 


‘and now served the son, entered his apart- 


ment and presented him with a parchment 
containing a list of officers for the King’s 
acceptance or rejection. 

The counsellors recommendation’s were 
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listened to and the King confirmed his list 
without one exception. 

Charles was then again free. But the 
same objection to his longer stay at Foix 
presented itself. 

He was tired of pageants. 

Therefoer he called to him the Duke of 
Orleans and said to him, 

“ Are you well pleased or wearied brother 
at all this mummery and rejoicing made by 
the good Count to welcome us? Say.” 

‘‘My stomach is turned,’’ said the duke 
with his disagreeable laugh, ‘“ his lordship 
does not reflect that continual pageants and 
sports, like a diet of sweetmeats, make one 
sick.”’ 

“Well, then, what say you to departing ?” 

“T say, highness, that I am ready.” 

‘‘ Well then, it shall be at once.” 

‘‘T will go and order the trumpeters to 
sound, that all your suit may get ready.” 

And the duke was going. 

‘Stop, stop, if you please,”’ said the King, 
laughing, “I havea proposition to make you.” 

‘‘ What proposition, cousin ?” 

‘* Twarn you that’tis somewhat singular’ — 

‘It will please me then. I have a pas- 
sion for singularity which you may have ob- 
served.”’ 

‘Yes, I have observed it. Well I pro- 
pose to you to leave our respective suits 
here or at Toulouse and ride to Paris accom- 
panied only by one attendant.”’ 

‘‘’Faith! ‘tis singular indeed, highness; 
fer there is much difference between a splen- 
did litter, which I have yonder at Toulouse, 
and the hard surface of a saddle. However, 
I accept on one condition.”’ 

‘* What is that ?” 

«That we take different routes, and lay a 
wager which arrives the first.” 

‘Good! what will you stake ?” 

‘“ Five hundred francs,’ said the King. 

“T accept; and we will set out at once. 
Come, it is now only nine in the morning, 
we will bid adieu to our good host.” 

And as it was planned, so was this freak 
carried out. The King set off with one 
knight to attend him, to follow the banks of 
the Rhone. The Duke took the road through 
Toulouse and Poictiers. There were reasons 
which made the route through Auvergne un- 
safe. 


The King slept eight hours in Champagne, 
and thus lost him his wager. The Duke im- 
mediately called on him, says the chronicle, 
and solicited payment. 

Meanwhile the Count of Foix had left for 
another of his numerous castles. 

On the day after the King’s entry into 
Foix, Evan, as we have seen, had set out 
for Clermont, followed by his squire Molart. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE BOAR HUNT. 


If the reader will now pass over the space 
of a month, and the distance of forty leagues, 
we will lead him to the strong castle of Or- 
thez, in Bearne, the favorite place of resi- 
dence of Count Gaston de Foix. 

It is a fine morning of August. The earth 
sparkles with dew and the sun, not long 
risen, throws his slanting beams over the 
town, the walls, and the battlements of the 
chateau, bathing all in a mellow and golden 
flood of light. 

After a time a confused noise is heard 
coming from the interior of the castle; the 
ponderous drawbridge slowly descends on its 
massive chains, and Count Gaston Phebus 
appears at the head of his gentlemen, ac- 
coutred in a suit of green hunting cloth, 
and reining a horse full of spirit and fire. 

The Count had not passed the middle of 
the drawbridge when an obstacle to his 
progress presented itself in the shape of his 
fool, at that period a very important member 
of a great lord’s household, who suddenly 
seized upon his horse’s nostrils and stopped 
the animal abruptly. 

The Count thought this piece of pleasant- 
ry very ill-timed, and he threatened the fool 
with his whip. In spite, however, of the 
uplifted rod the fool still clung to the horse, 
uttering a low moaning sound such as pro- 
ceeds from a crouching dog when his mas- 
ter raises his arm to strike him. 

‘Why do you stop my horse, fool ?’”’ asked 
Gaston. 

‘*Go not to the Boar hunt, my lord; go 
not to the Boar hunt,”’ replied the fool. 

“ And why not?” asked Gaston. 





“My lord—my lord, I have hada dream.” 
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«Well! 

‘“T saw you lying dead from the wound of 
a boar’s tooth. Go not forth—go not forth.” 

At these words the Count could not res- 
train a shudder. It was then believed, and 
the belief still exists in certain countries of 
Europe, that idiots or persons of weak mind 
were endowed with other gifts which placed 
them above the rest of mankind. 

One of those attributed to them was that 
of prophecy. 

The Count, as we have said, shuddered ; 
but in an instant this nervous affection dis- 
appeared. 

‘Where was the gash?” he said, with a 
smile. 

‘In your breast, my lord.”’ 

‘Was it deep?” 

‘A mere scratch.” 

‘Ah! and I am to die from a scratch! 
Truly I have been in too many wars, and 
my body is too hard for that, fool. Place !”’ 

“My Lord—my lord—TI have not told you 
all. The wound was green and yellow at the 
edges.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

‘The Boar vanished, and | saw in his 
place a serpent.” 

And the fool, releasing his hold of the 
horse’s nostril, clung with both arms to his 
neck with the same moaning sound he had 
at first uttered. 

The Count struck him on his shoulder with 
the whip he held in his hand, and dashing 
him aside with the chest of his horse, gal- 
loped out of the castle. 

After riding a hundred yards the Count 
appeared to have forgotten this puerile inci- 
dent. He was conversing with one of his 
gentlemen. 

He was a man of from thirty-three to 
thirty-five ; handsome, graceful and noble 
looking. He was called Sir Roger D’Es- 
pagne. 

‘“‘Messire Roger,” said Gaston, laughing, 
“you are very reserved to-day; bas your 
Mistress sent you away from her presence. ?”’ 

‘No, my Lord,” said the knight; ‘‘ what 
has affected me is this fool’s warning; I do 
not deny it.”’ 

‘Bah! a vision of his weak imagination. 
Can such a trifle disturb the mind of a man 
like yourself.” 











Gaston so seldom flattered any one, that 
these words affected the knight much more 
agreeably than they would have done coming 
from another. 

‘“My Lord Gaston,” he replied, ‘‘ you 
are wrong, allow me to say, in laughing at 
this warning. It is well known that fools 
such as Harfot, your Jester, have the gift 
of foretelling events.”’ 

“Do you think in reality, Sir Roger,”’ 
said the Count, laughing, ‘that I am in 
danger ?”’ 

Before the knight could reply the bushes 
along the side of the way rustled and a hare 
crossed the road. In an instant the hare 
was followed by a hound who, on seeing the 
huntsmen, uttered a dismal howl and dis- 
appeared on the flying animal’s track. 

“ Ah, you see!’’ said Sir Roger; “ this, I 
believe, is unlucky.”’ 

The Count made noreply. He was re- 
volving in his own mind the strange connec- 
tion between the fool’s warning and this 
unlucky incident. 


He was interrupted by a call from the 
party who rode behind. He looked round. 

They pointed to a messenger who was 
coming at a furious pace from the town of 
Orthez. 

The cavalier, enveloped in a moving cloud 
of dust, drew nearer; a plume flashed in 
the sun, and in a moment the Count recog- 
nized Evan. In another moment the young 
knight was at his side. 

The Count took his hand and pressed it 
affectionately : 

‘You are very expeditious, Evan,” said 
he, ‘‘ andnow—news ! news! Whatof thisen- 
terprise of John D’Armagnac ?”’ 

“He engaged many of the leaders of 
great companies in spite of your commands, 
which I conveyed to them, sire.” 

‘Ah! the rascals; but their chief, the 
chief of all’ — 

‘‘Messire Guy Le Moresque ?” 

“Yes; what did he say ?”’ 

“He had already engaged his troop to the 
Count for two golden crowns a day.”’ 

‘«‘ Tmpossible !”’ 

“He added that he was loth to disobey 
your wishes, my Lord, but that all the com- 
panions, and he among therest, had engaged 
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solely on the condition that Foix should not|summits of the mountains, and filtering its 


be invaded.”’ rays through the boughs of the trees, formed 
‘And the enterprise is really against|by the alternate light and shadow on the 
Lombardy ?” grass a variegated carpet of verdure. 
‘‘T saw the army marching toward the} The Count, who had been prevented from 
Alps.” following the boar by his swimming the 
Their number ?”’ river, appeared at the end of the glade ac- 


‘Fifteen thousand alone were encamped|companied by Evan and the Chevalier 
outside of Avignon. Moreover, Messire|D’Arthor. When they had reached the spot 
Bernard D’ Armagnac assured me that noevil| where the huntsmen had awaited them in 
was intended toward you.” the morning, the distant cry of dogs was 

‘Ah! I shall think twice before [ trust to| heard approaching rapidly. 
this good Count Bernard the Cruel, as they} Suddenly, when the dogs from the sound 
call him. The army may enter Lombardy, |seemed not more than a hundred yards dis- 
defeat the lord of Milan, but it may also|tant, the Count heard a crackling in the un- 
turn back, or it may return when the|derwood; the bushes were dashed aside 
conquest is finished to swoop like a myriad|and the boar appeared foaming and churning 
of hawks on the singing birds of Foix. Let|his mouth. 
us wait, however; we will see. Here are} A dozen dogs followed on his haunches. 
the dogs.” As if he felt that his only hope now was in 

While the Count was finding from the mas- | destroying his enemies, the boar came to bay 
ter of the hunt where the boar had been |at the foot of a large oak. He had scarcely 
harbored, Evan reined in his horse and|turned when the dogs were upon him. The 
joined the Chevalier D’Arthor, who was one| boar with a single rip of his tusk tore open 
of the party. The two friends had a thou-|the side of one who had fixed upon his ear, 
sand things to say, but as these things have|and shaking his broad chest, rushed into 
no connection with our history, we pass to|the midst of his enemies. 
affairs more important. Before any one could interpose six of the 

The boar had been tracked to a dense! dogs wereslain. 
thicket not far from the place of rendezvous,| ‘‘ A spear! Give me a boar-spear!”’ cried 
andon the Count’s appearance, the dogs were |Gaston, to the mounted prickers who had 
slipped, and in a few minutes the animal;come up. “ You see I have lost my own 
was seen flying from his lair, pursued by the|and there he has killed my brave Tristan. 
hounds which had aroused him. Horns|A boar-spear!”’ 
resounded; spurs were dug into horses’ | A spear was given him, and digging the 
sides ; and the grassy glade which an instant rowells into his horse he charged the animal. 
before had resounded with the shoutsof men; The boar by a side movement evaded the 
and the barking of dogs, was silent and de-| - peabengs caught the wooden part between 
serted. |his teeth, ground it. to pieces and then in- 

The party had disappeared as quickly | flicted a severe wound on the breast of the 
as the wild-huntsman at the sight of the | horse. 
morning star. | The horse neighed with pain and fell upon 

The Count andhisgentlemen were scarcely | ihis knees. The Count without defence was 
out of sight when the boughs, covering a at the boar’s mercy, when the animal was 
small bridle-path striking the main road, | stretched dead by a cross-bow bolt which, 
were thrust aside and a man appeared, striking between the eyes penetrated his 
mounted on an Arabian charger. This man, brain. 
listened a moment, then put spurs to his| The shot had been made by the Chevalier 
horse and disappeared at full speed on the D’Arthor, who had snatched a bow from a 
track of the huntsmen. bystander. 

Three hours passed and the sun, now high | 
in the heavens, threw its dazzling light on 
the winding Adour, illumined the distant 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 

The Count rose and said ina _ perfectly 
calm voice— 

‘‘So the fool lied and I am not destined 
to die by a boar’s tooth.” 

Then turning to D’ Arthor : 

“Thanks, Chevalier—you 
my life.” 

The Knight bowed. 

‘‘T have done that cursed Viscount a bad 
turn,’ he murmured to himself: ‘that is 
enough.” 

‘Now, gentlemen, for Rion en route,” 
said the Count, and he received a fresh horse 
which he mounted. 

Another personage had watched this scene | 
with intense interest ;—the man who had) 
followed the Countin the morning. He had 
no sooner seen the issue of the hunt and 
heard Gaston’s last words than he struck his 
horse with the palm of his hand and set off 
at full speed towards Rion. . 

The Count entered the village, and stopped 
at the only inn in the place, which bore the 
sign of a Falcon. Behind the last of his 


have saved 





‘‘Chevalier, was that a sigh,” said Gaston. 

‘Yes, my Lord; the day is very hot.’’ 

‘Indeed, you speak the truth, where is 
that page.”’ 

“[ hear him 
Knight. 

While he was speaking, a page entered 
bearing a goblet of hypocras on a silver wai- 
ter. 

“Ah! give it to me,”’ said Gaston, and 
taking the cup he drained it to tke bottom. 
He shuddered. 

‘‘ My Lord, what affects you?’’ said the 
Knight. 

The Count turned to the page without re- 
plying and said, 

‘Of what was this hypocres made ?” 

‘Of the usual ingredients sire,’”’ said the 
page, ‘‘wine of Bordeaux, honey, and spi- 
ces.” 

‘* Enough, go.” 

The page retired. As he went out two 
squires of the Count’s household broughtin a 
silver basin and a napkin. Sir Roger re- 
ceived the basin and presented it to the 
Count. 


on the stair,” said the 





gentlemen entered a poor monk who took his 
seat in the common room. 

The Count entered his chamber which, 
communicated by a passage with the room 
where dinner was being prepared. 

“See now Sir Roger,’ he said, ‘‘ how 
foolish was the warning which I received. 
The boar has not killed me: it is I who have 
killed the boar.”’ 

‘Tis true,’”’ said the Knight, ‘“‘ and I was 
too easily alarmed.” 

‘“T can very well excuse you Chevalier,”’ 
said Gaston, ‘‘ since, like a devoted friend, 
your anxiety was on my account.” 

“If I am your friend Count,” said Sir 
Roger, ‘‘I am also your servant; a fact 
which you very well know.” 

The Knight bowed. 

‘“T know it well,” replied the Count. ‘I 
shall never forget your delicacy in that af- 
fair of Madame de Berri.”’ 

“Of Jeanne de Boulogne?’ said the 
Knight, with a change in his voice so slight, 
that Gaston did not perceive it. 

‘Yes, of Jeanne, who now occupies so 
high and proud a station,’ ‘said the Count. 





Gaston rose and stretched out his hands 
to wash. But he had no sooner touched the 
water, than he shuddered, fell back in his 
seat, and exclaimed: 

‘God preserve me, [ ama dead man!”’ 

The terrified Knights crowded around him, 
and thinking he had been suddenly chilled 
carried him and laid him ona bed. The 
Count in a moment recovered from the first 
convulsion and ordering all but Evan and 
Nicholas, his chaplain, who accompanied 
him every where, to quit the room, he sent 
for the page who had served him the-cup of 
hypocras. The page appeared pale and 
trembling. 

‘¢ You have poisoned me !”’ said the Count, 
in a terrible voice. 

‘My God!” exclaimed the page. 

‘Or you have allowed some one to poison 
my wine,”’ continued Gaston. 

‘‘My Lord,” said the page, ‘‘there was 
not a single person in the room when! made 
your hypocras.”’ 

‘ Are you perfectly sure ?”’ 

‘“ Ah, my lord, pardon me ; I forgot a poor 
monk who had stopped there an instant.” 
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‘ And this monk—did he come near you?” 

‘‘ Ah God! now I remember!” exclaimed 
the page, sobbing, ‘‘ he reached out his hand 
to examine the carvings of the goblet.” 

‘* Go,”’ said Gaston. 

The page went out weeping. 

‘Tam poisoned!”’ said the Count, deadly 
pale, ‘‘and by the Viscount de Chateaubon.”’ 

“Ob, my lord! my lord!” said his 
chaplain, ‘‘ there are antidotes. Stay.”’ 

‘‘Come back, Nicholas,’ said Gaston. 
‘‘T feel my heart growing cold. Hear my 
confession and hearken, for my last words are 
for Evan.” 

The Chaplain inclined his head without a 
word. Evan, pale and bewildered had fallen 
on a chair. 

He was awakened, so to speak, ‘by the 
Count’s calling hisname. The chaplain was 
weeping. 

‘‘ Evan,” said Gaston in a feeble and 
broken voice, “attend to what I say. I am 
about to die. I am, however, sixty-three 
years old, and sixty-three years is a long 
space for a man who lives in the midst of as 
many enemies as I have made. It is these 
enemies whom I now fear, but you only shall 
be Count of Foix when I am dead’’—the 
Count was interrupted by a horrible convul- 
ison—‘‘ when I am dead,’’ he continued 
in an instant—‘‘ return to Orthez, go to my 
chamber and you will there find an ebony 
casket. This casket contains jewels to an 
immense amount, bills of exchange, and” — 
a shudder like that produced by the hand of 
death contracted the Count’s limbs. His 
face was pale and bathed in sweat. 

«And a knife!” he said, in a low voice. | 

“My God! father—you frighten me; 
do not look at me so,” cried Evan, trembling| 

“A knife—rusted—bloody,’’ said the 
Count. 

* Father! father! said Evan; “it was an 
accident, you were not to blame !”’ 

But the Count took no heed. His eyes 
raised to heaven suddenly expressed a tear-| 
ful joy. 

‘Gaston prays for me.” he whispered, 





* at the feet of God !”’ | 
Another convulsion stiffened his limbs and. 
he expired. 


Knight who, with folded arms, and a face 
pale and calm, watched at the foot of the 
bed. 

When the Count had expired, he went up 
to Evan, took his arm and led him out of the 
room. The young man’s eyes were glazed, 
and they wore that expression which is no- 
ticed in men whose minds are yielding be- 
neath events too great for their power. 

D’Arthor, before leaving the room, took 
from the table where Gaston had laid them, 
a golden ring and a knife with a silver blade. 
What these signified will soon be seen. 

The Knight drew Evan to the door of the 
inn, passed through the crowd of gentlemen 
without taking the trouble to reply to their 
questions otherwise than by pointing to the 
room where the Count lay, and leading the 
way into the court mounted a horse and mo- 
tioned to Evan todo the same. Evan obeyed 
passively. 

D’ Arthor then took the bridle of his horse 
in his hand, and setting spur to his own, 
the two cavaliers left the village and disap- 
peared in the woods at full speed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE EASTERN TOWER 


Before Evan had recovered his confused 
thoughts, the feet of the horses clattered 
on the paved street of Orthez, bringing every 
one to the door to see the cause of so great a 
disturbance. 

In five minutes they arrived before the 
castle. D’Arthor took his poniard and struck 
a blow with the hilt on the closed gate. 

‘‘ Who is there :”’ said a voice. 

‘“T, the chevalier D’Arthor, and Messire 
Evan de Foix,’” replied the Knight. The 
porter opened a little wicket at the side of 
the gate and looked out. 

‘* My Lords, what is your pleasure ?”’ he 
said without moving to unbar the door. 

‘Open the gate !’’ said the Knight impa- 
tiently, ‘‘here are the Count’s signs, look. 


‘rascal !’’ 


‘Good ; you may enter,’ replied the por- 
ter, and raising the bar he threw open the 


Another besides the Chaplain and Evan| ponderous valves of the gate. 


had heard these strange words. It was a 


The Knight entered with Evan, closed the 
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door and gave his horse toa laquey who 
stood near. Then he went up to the porter, 
and drawing his dagger said to him, ‘‘ Where 
are the treasures of the Count ?”’ 

At sight of the gleaming blade close to his 
breast the porter trembled and replied in a 
faltering voice, ; 

‘‘Monseigneur’s treasures! what has hap- 
pened, sir?’’ “ The Count is dead and Evan 
is come to help himself before the Viscount 
de Chateaubon. Now you will prefer to 
serve your lord’s son because I have a pon- 
iard here which will kill you in case of refu- 
sal’. 

‘‘My lord,’’ replied the porter, drawing 
back, ‘‘the Count’s money is kept in what 
is,called the Eastern Tower.”’ 

‘The keys?” 

‘‘They are locked up in a box of steel in 
the Count’s bed-chamber.”’ 

‘‘ Lead the way to the chamber.” 

The porter, afraid to disobey, guided the 
Knight up a spiral flight of steps leading to 
a suit of rooms beyond which was situated 
the Count’s bed-chamber. 

The box was found without difficulty ; but 
that was the end of the Knight’s good for- 
tune. It was of polished steel which resisted 
every effort he made to burst it open with 


his axe, or prize up the lid with the point of 


his dagger. 
He was interrupted by the entrance of the 


chaplain, who carried in his hand a key of 


steel like the box. 

‘‘Ah! where did you find this, Messire 
Nicholas!’’ said the Knight overjoyed. 

‘‘Suspended from Monseigneur’s neck,’’ 
replied the chaplain. ‘I knew his wishes 
and I come to fulfil them.”’ 

‘Ah, father, you have done well: if that 


crasp, lay open bags of leather overflowing 
with golden crowns; others of fine net work 
through the meshes of which the glittering 
coins were plainly visible, and above, below, 
around, on every side, were scattered and 
piled in heaps, coins of gold and silver ; 
marks, florins, crowns and livres to the 
amount of at least three million francs. 

‘Go and bring Evan,” said the chaplain. 

The Knight left the room and went to look 
for the young man. He found him in the 
chapel kneeling before a crucifix. 

‘‘Evan,” said D’Arthor, gently, “ listen to 
me.” 

‘Evan turned his head and looked at the 
Knight, but made no reply. 

‘ Evan,” continued D’Arthor, ‘‘ come and 
take your share of the Count’s treasures. 
Once the Viscount here, you will have noth- 
ing.”’ 

“Dear D’Arthor,’’ said the young man, 
‘do as you please; act in my name, but do 
not prevent me from praying when I am fit 
for nothing else.”’ 

‘Come, Evan, dry those tears ; 
not weep—they avenge.” 

‘ Avenge! what do you say ?” 

‘‘T say come and take your money ; it be- 
longs to you.” 

The young man’s head fell despondingly 
upon his breast. 

‘“D’ Arthor, act as you please,” he replied ; 
and this was all the Knight could extract 
from him. 

He returned to the eastern tower. Ashe 


' 
} 


men do 





}ascended he heard a struggle in the rocm 
where he had left the chaplain. He entered 
and found the old priest holding tightly in 
'his vigorous grasp the Count’s fool who had 
entered behind the two men and seized upon 











cursed Viscount”—and he opened the box.|a bag of golden crowns. The bag had fallen 
It contained three large keys and two smaller | and the fool was following the bright coins 
ones. Then with his poniard still in his/as they rolled about with looks of ferocious 
hand he made the porter a sign to lead the |avarice. The Knight understood at a glance 
way tothe Eastern Tower. Once arrived all that had taken place. He pinioned his 
there the three doors were opened, and the arms, bore him to the head of the stair-case 
Knight and the chaplain entered. Before and ordered him to descend. The fool 
them stood two iron bound chests. The caught the Knight’s poniard from his belt, 
chests were opened, the lids thrown back, and replied by striking him in the breast. 
and for a moment the two men were dazzled | The corselet turned the blow and the next 
with the sight of the immense treasures instant the fool was rolling on the pavement 
which lay beneath their eyes. at the foot of the stairs. 

Before them, and, as it were, in their, The Knight then returned to the treasure- 
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chamber, set apart one hundred thousand 
crowns in six bags, and assisted by the chap- 
lain, bore them to Evan’s chamber ; first care- 
fully locking the chests and the door of the 
tower. Both then went to the chapel where 
Evan was still on his knees. The chaplain 
saw that the only way to soften his grief was 
to occupy his mind with other matters, and 
drawing him towards the flight of steps lead- 
ing to Gaston’s chamber ; 

‘‘Come, my dear Evan,” he said, “ I have 
to discharge a trust which I have received.” 

Evan followed, and they ascended to the 
Count’s bed-chamber. The chaplain opeftied 
an escrutoire and drew from it a casket of 
ebony ornamented with silver. On a piece 
of parchment affixed to the lid was this in- 
scription— For Evan, Knight of Foix. To 
be opened before the assembled states of 
Bearne.”’ 

‘“What does this mean, father?’ said 
Evan, after looking a seeond time at the 
parchment: ‘‘ why not open it at once.”’ 

‘T do not know, Evan. It is, however, 
in the writing of the Count, as you see.” 

“ Yes, father, I will faithfully preserve it. 
God forbid that I should disobey Monseign- 
eur’s last commands.” 

“Take it to your own chamber then,”’ said 
Nicholas, giving the young man the casket. 
Evan took it and they left the chamber. 

As they traversed a dismal sort of corridor, 
low arched and scarcely lighted at midday, 
they suddenly heard a deep and hoarse sound 
which seemed to proceed from beneath their 
feet. Evan cast down his eyes and saw at 
an aperture on a level with the ground what 
appeared to be two balls of fire. As his eyes 
became habituated to the darkness he made | 
out a hand placed on an iron bar and next a 
face coyered with hair like that of a wild) 
beast. 

‘Seigneur de Foix,”’ said a voice proceed- 
ing from this wild looking object. 

‘ Here I am,”’ said Evan, stooping down, 
‘who are you?” 

‘¢ You do not remember me, then, said the 
prisoner, ‘I am he whose life you would 
have saved at Foix castle.”’ 

“The adventurer! What brought you 
hither ?”’ 

« A wagon drawn by oxen.” 
‘‘T mean why?’ 
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‘The dungeons were doubtless deeper,” 
said the prisoner. ‘‘I am flattered, for none 
but lords are imprisoned so carefully.”’ 

‘Poor man! you speak bitterly; but stop, 
I will release you.”’ 

‘You will release me ?”’ said the prisoner 
joyfully. 

‘“ Yes.” 

And leaving the corridor, Evan returned 
in a few moments with the keeper who car- 
ried in his hands a bunchof keys. The cas- 
tle of Orthez had regular tiers of dungeons, 
one beneath the other, to an incredible depth, 
and the prisoner overrated the honor done to 
him. The keeper only required to descend 
two steps and he was free. 

In an instant the prisoner came and threw 
himself at Evan’s feet. He was clad in an 
old ragged cloak which scarcely covered his 
emaciated limbs. 

“Tf my father has done you injustice,” 
said Evan, taking from his purse some pieces 
of gold, ‘‘ here is what will make you forget 
it.”’ 

The prisoner took the gold, thanked the 
young man with an eloquent look, and went 
out shading his eyes with his hand. 

While these events were taking place in 
the castle the people of Orthez had discov- 
ered what had happened. The cry of grief 
broke forth. Throughout the town, r-en, 
women and children were seen passing, be- 
wildered, struck with that foreboding fear 
which always accompanies the death of great 
men. 

That night no one slept in the town. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SUCCESSION. 


By the hour of noon on the next day, all 
Orthez seemed to have assembled before the 
gates of the castle, which, since the Cheva- 
lier D’Arthor had entered on the day previ- 
ous, had remained closed. 

A tormidable murmur issued from the un- 
dulating sea of heads, which presaged a ri- 
sing storm. 

D’Arthor, Evan, the chaplain, and in the 
background the squire, Molart, overlooked 
this multitude from the window of a tower. 

‘‘ Evan,” said the knight, ‘“ look well at 
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this monster ; it is about to advance and pull 


the castle about our ears. 
they say: hark!” 

In fact a growl came from the crowd, for 
they had just discovered the heads of the 
two knights. 

‘ Indeed,” said Evan, “I think they call 
my name. What shall I do’ Advise me how 
I am toact. Shall I address these men ?”’ 

‘* You must. Give them a few soft words 
and mix in your discourse an allusion to your 
father, then they will be red hot in your 
cause. Continue to oppose their entrance, 
and they join your enemy the Viscount.” 

‘‘My cause—my enemy? He is my cou- 
sin, dear D’Arthor.”’ 

“Tam sorry, said the knight, coldly, “ but 
you lose time.” 

‘Ah! they call me now distinctly. I will 
go and speak to them.” 

Evan descended the stairs and presented 
himself at a window directly overlooking the 
drawbridge. 

The crowd which had uttered an impatient 
rumbling sound, instantly became silent. 

‘‘ My fair sirs,’’ said Evan, for he saw 
many soldiers among the citizens, ‘and you 
worthy people of Orthez, know that Mon- 
seigneur died suddenly without providing by 
will or otherwise who should succeed him. 
He did in truth declare upon his death bed 
that none but myself should rule over you, 
but good people you know too well that this 
is impossible, for I am not hts lawful son, I 
am only Evan.” 


Do you hear what 


A long murmur, the nature of which it 


was impossible to divine, arose and died) 


away. 

‘‘T have only to add, Messires, that Mon- 
seigneur the Viscount de Chateaubon is your 
natural lord, the Count, my father’s succes- 
sor, and consequently Count of the provin- 
ces of Foix and Bearne. As his humble 
cousin I have taken this castle in keeping 
and I ask you to enter and assist me in guard- 
ing it.” 

Directly in front of Evan was a little man, 
round, red-faced and consequential, who du- 
ring the young man’s address, had manifest- 
ed a singular desire of arresting him at every 
sentence of his discourse. When he had 
finished, the consequential little man advanc- 
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‘My Lord Evan, you have spoken like a 
noble gentleman, but your liberality shall 
not ruin you. You cannot, as you have said, 
be Count of Foix, but you shall possess this 
castle: shall he not, Messieurs ?”’ 

“Yes, Master Piquet—yes, Master Pi- 
quet!” cried the crowd; “ you have spoken 
well. Let the gates be opened. We will 
enter and place a guard.”’ 


The gates flew back, a hundred or more of 
the citizens entered, and a regular guard was 
organized in a moment. 

Suddenly a great noise was heard in front 
of the castle. 

“The Viscount! the Viscount !’’ repeated 
every mouth. 

In fact there appeared at the head of a 

fifty mail-clad cavaliers, a man clothed in a 
suit of splendid armor, over which fell a 
cloak of blue silk, and by his side a Moor 
wrapped in his white cloak and mounted on 
a fleet Arabian. 
The dense crowd surged back and gave 
the troop a clear passage. The Viscount 
rode on without looking to the right or left, 
and entered the gate followed by his men. 
He dismounted in the court and entered the 
great hall. Here he found Evan; and clasp- 
ing him in his arms he embraced him with 
an appearance of the liveliest affection. Thea 
seeing D’ Arthor— 

‘‘Good day, Chevalier,’ said he, holding 
out his hand; ‘“ what do all these clowns 
wish °”’ 

The knight pretended not to observe the 
hand of the Viscount. 

‘‘My lord,” he replied, coldly, ‘these 
clowns, as you call them, have come to pro- 
tect Messire Evan in his rights.” 

The Viscount turned pale. 

“To make him Count de Foix, Messire 
D’Arthor, ‘‘ he said, ‘‘ do they go this far ?”’ 

‘‘No; understand me, Messire, it is your- 
self who are the successor of the late Count: 
Evan is not.” 

‘‘T know it; therefore no trouble here! 
Tis plain, is it not, dear Evan.”’ 

‘IT do not set up any pretension to the 
honor, my lord.” 

‘“ But,” continued the knight, “to give 
him this castle, to make him independent of 





ed upon the drawbridge and replied : 





all who might wish, now that Monseigneur 
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is dead, to change their coats and oppress 
his son.’’ 

‘‘Messire D’Arthor, you have not taken 
thought of one thing,’ said the Viscount, 
with perfect calmness, “that as long as I live 
he has a devoted protector. And now let 
us go and speak to these worthy people who 
are so faithful to the son of their lord.” 

The Viscount went out and gave his fol- 
lowers some orders. 
citizens were assembled in the court. Along 
the wall were ranged the fifty iron-cased 
men-at-arms of the Viscount, and by some 
accident two large cannon whose muzzles 
usually protruded through the embrasures of 
the battlements, now pointed directly to the 
spot where the citizens had gathered by re- 
quest of the Viscount. He soon appeared, 
and his smiles put to flight a little anxiety 
which these good men had conceived. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MOOR’S TRIUMPH. 


‘‘ Worthy and devoted citizens,” said the 
Viscount, saluting with a motion full of po- 
liteness, “I can never sufficiently praise the 
motive which induced you to enter here and 
guard the treasures of Monseigneur from 
being disturbed by any but their rightful 
owners. He was a great and noble prince ; 


he deserves the tears we shed ; his son, Mes- 


sire Evan, whom IJ am proud to call my cou- 


sin, is a brave and worthy knight; he de- 
But now this devo- 
My good men- 
at-arms’’—-the Viscount pointed to the line 
of soldiers—‘‘ my ordnance’’—he pointed to 
Re- 
tire, then, my good and worthy friends, and 


serves your devotion. 
tion is no longer called for. 


the cannon—‘ will protect the castle. 


sleep in peace.”’ 


The citizens hesitated. This speech did 
not convince them, and they felt that to de- 
sert Evan’s cause was very faint-hearted, at 
This hesitation was put 
an end to by Master Piquet, who so far from 
acting in conformity with his former pro- 
testations and advice, now assured the Vis- 
count that the people of Orthez would safely 
trust to so noble a lord and sleep in tranquil- 
lity, whereupon he set the example of reti- 
ring. The citizens retired and the Viscount 


least in appearance. 
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returned to the hall muttering—*‘‘ Knaves! 
clowns !”’ 

When he entered the hall his face was 
smiling. He took Evan’s arm, and asking 
the Chevalier D’Arthor to excuse him for an 
instant in a tone of affectionate courtesy, led 
the way to a small room overlooking the 
drawbridge—the same from which Evan had 
addressed the townsmen. 

‘“My dear Evan,’ said the Viscount, 
‘‘have you taken your portion of the trea- 
sures of the castle, as you had a perfect right 
to do?” 

‘Yes, cousin, that is to say, D’ Arthor has 
done so for me.”’ 

“D’Arthor! Ah, Evan you have a faith- 
ful friend there whom you ought to love very 
much.” 

‘‘] do love him very much,”’ said Evan. 

‘And so you have helped yourself? To 
what amount? 

‘To one hundred thousand livres.”’ 

*“Oh—”’ 

‘‘Do you consider it too much, cousin ? | 
will then return half to you.” 

‘Oh, no, my dear Evan, ’tis not too much. 
By no means, but’’—and the Viscount sighed. 

‘* What, cousin ?’’ said Evan. 

‘‘T am about to have war, I think, with 
Armagnac—I shall need all my resources. 
Oh, but I never will consent to use your own 
portion’ — 

‘But I will give it to you willingly.”’ 

‘‘ Evan,” said the Viscount, pressing the 
young man’s hand, “ your nature is a noble 
one. I will borrow this money, then; only 
borrow it. Meanwhile you shall want noth- 
inge But have you not a certain casket I 
have heard of filled with jewels,—given 
you by Monseigneur ?”’ 

‘“Yes, my lord. Ah, listen!”’ 

‘What do you hear ?’’ 

‘‘ Martial music,’’ said a voice. 
Monseigneur’s body.’ 

[hey looked round and saw the Moor who 
had silently entered the room behind them. 

The clarions ceased, and the three men 
saw advancing to the lugubrious tones of the 
muffied drum, which struck the ear as hol- 
lowly as if they proceeded from the vaults 
of the dead, a dark curtained bier drawn by 
black horses and bearing the body of the 
Count of Foix. 
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Evan’s eyes gushed with tears and a heart-| another Knight was gazing sorrowfully at the 
\black draperies. It was Sir Roger D’ Espagne. 


broken sob shook his breast. | 
Suddenly there arose a burst of martial! 


Without a word he kindly took the young 


music, wild and barbaric in its sound, which! man’s hand, and led him out of the room. 


seemed as though it wished with its high and_| 
strident flood of harmony, to overwhelm all) 
grief, all tears, all mourning. | 

Then to the muffled drum, and the fanfare 
of the trumpets, there succeeded a low and 
solemn wail like the sound of midnight music’ 
borne to the ear by a passing breeze, but a, 
wail, so sad, so tearful, so tremulous and yet’ 
so unbroken, that it penetrated to the soul! 
like a voice from heaven. | 

Evan’s tears flowed faster. This dirge 
seemed to reveal to him, for the first time, , 
the whole extent of his loss. 


without ever changing its low and subdued | 
diapason, rose above the murmurs and sobs| 
of the multitude, bending all hearts, even) 
the hardest and most selfish, Evan felt his} 
grief yield to a strange and inexplicable res- | 
ignation, his mind grew calm and his tears 
ceased to flow before this magical balm, as 
the waves subside beneath a drop of oil. 

And now to turn to another actor in this 
scene; he whose hand had caused all this 
mourning. 

The low dirge, as it drew near melted im- 
perceptibly, and as its tremulous note was 
about to die away, a burst of thunder took 
up the strain and caused the houses, as it 





advanced and increased in loudness, to trem- 
ble before its mighty power. 

At this moment the Moor felt within his. 
breast a strange and hellish pride ; his black 
eyes sparkled and a gloomy smile curled his 
lips. 

What were the feelings of the Viscount 
de Chateaubon, noonecouldtell. His coun- 


tenance expressed a ‘‘ decent grief,”’ and 
that was all. 


The bier entered the castle and disappear- |. 


ed with its train beneath the archway. 

Evan went down and mingled among the 
Knights. The bier had stopped in the court- 
yard, the body had been removed, and four 
noblemen had carried it to a chamber of 
state where it was to await embalming. Evan 
waited until every one retired and then knelt 
down by the coffin and prayed. 

When he rose from his knees, he saw that 





As they passed through a gallery leading 
to his chamber, an attendant stopped him to 
give him a letter. 

‘From whom ?’’ said Evan languidly. 

‘‘ Seigneur Evan it was brought by a cou- 
rier all covered over with dust. He rode 
away as soon as he had delivered it.”’ 

‘Sir Roger, I have no secrets from you. 
Read this’ —and Evan gave the parchment 
to the Knight. 

‘‘ What is it, Sir Roger?’ said Evan. 

‘‘Qh it is a request from the Count D’Ar- 


And yet as he| magnac that you will come and visit him at 
listened, as the solemn strain drew near and! Auch. 


It is very strange.’’ 

“Twill go, however, my Lord,” replied 
Evan, after a moment’s reflection: “it will 
be best for me.”’ 

‘Go then, dear Evan,’ said the Kmght, 
‘but take care of this man. He is a serpent 
and a lion; he has the craft of one and the 
boldness of the other.”’ 

‘‘ Thanks for your caution, Sir Roger. By 
your leave I will now go to my chamber. | 
am worn out.”’ 

And, saluting the Knight, Evan retired to 
his room. The Viscount de Chateaubon had 
also disappeared, and in ten minutes a som- 
bre silence,—the silence of grief,—reigned 
throughout the castle. 


To be Concluded. 


The Rain Upon The Hills, 


BY TENELLA. 


Tho’ ’tis raining on the hills, love, 
Tis raining on the hills, 

Not the shadow of a cloud, love, 
The smiling valley fills ; 

See how the sunlight falls, love, 
As tho’ it loved to rest 

Upon that youthful mother, love, 
Her first-born on her breast. 


She thinks not of the world, love, 
Its pleasures or its wealth, 

She thinks but of her child, love, 
Its happiness and health. 

Life’s sorrows are to her, love, 
But rain upon the hills, 
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While the sunlight of that babe, love, 
Her happy bosom fills. 


But see the cloud rolls on, love, 
*Tis deep’ning all the while, 

And the sunlight from the vale, love, 
Is fading like a smile, 

Is fading like the smile, love, 
That’s followed by despair, 

When the idols of the heart, love, 

* Are vanishing in air. 


The frightened mother starts, love, 
And clasps her baby now, 

For she seeth that a cloud, love. 
Is gath’ring o’er his brow; 

She is weeping for her child, love, 
*Tis raining in the vale, 

Life struggleth now with Death, love, 
God grant he may prevail. 


The cloud has passed away, love, 
The sun is shining bright, 

And that mother’s trembling heart, love, 
Rejoiceth in the light. 

But the mem’ry of that storm, love, 
Her bosom ever fills, 

And she feareth for the vale, love, 
When ’tis raining on the hills. 

Raleigh N.C. 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN, 


The present state of the world is most 
momentous, and to one that can look back 
for the last thirty years, the changes they 
have brought with them are beyond the wild- 
est imaginings. The new and extended 
powers which the principle of union and 
combination together with the wonderful in- 
ventions of man, have added to his nature, 
have made him almost another being, and 
placed him suddenly in a situation so strange 
and new, that it has worked, and is working 
wonderfully on his spiritual and intellectual 
existence. At present it seems to work most 
fearfully, and God only knows what the re- 
sult may be. The community of property 
we have not yet seen; but the community of 
ideas has already arrived. No man now 
studies the world around him, and the soul 
within him, by the workings of his own mind 
further, perhaps, than to bring some material 
agent to profitable use ; he recognizes no re- 
lation of his being to other existences ; knows 
no other gods than his fellow men, whose 
works are becoming hourly more varied, 
more wonderful, while his spiritual nature 
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seems giving away amidst this display of in- 
tellectual power. The creative effort of 
thought has always been a painful one to the 
majority of mankind, but it is now an effort 
|but little needed. We need but a very small 
‘number of thinkers to lead the public mind; 
ithe result of their labours become common 
|property with electric speed, if they are of 
'a character to effect the material prosperity 
‘of the world; they are canvassed and sifted 
‘until they are brought down to their proper 
'value : but if they relate to his spiritual na- 
iture, his immortal being, his relation to the 
Deity, they are received, or rejected, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the moment, as matters 
of little importance, and without reference 
to their crudity, or absurdity. In former 
ages of the world, man’s aspirations were 
for immortality ; he felt a pent-up spirit within 
him, pining and longing for nobler things; he 
held communion with this spirit; and how- 
ever low its whisperings, still it raised and 
elevated his being, and pointed to the God | 
who gave it; but now this voice is drowned | 
amid the clamor and din of the moving mul- 
titude. There is our life—it is hid in them, 
it seems to us—while that lives, we live ; we 
cannot realize that we must die out from 
amongst them, that the waves are closing 
round us, obliterating our name and place. 
We no longer wish an immortality other than 
this. Formerly, the. philosopher and the 
now despised Christian, that taught the end- 
less duration of the soul, were followed, and 
their words treasured up as the best conso- 
lation amid the trials of this stormy life. 
But now we need these things no more ; we 
have no longer time to examine into these 
truths ; this is no longer a world of trouble— 
it goes on so merrily, so noisily, that we have 
no time to think of the troubles of our fellow 
man, and we almost cease to think of our 
own, when we see them so little regarded by 
others. That this is the state of men’s minds 
may be easily proved, by the intellectual 
food with which they are provided. Works 
of art and science are daily multiplied and 
improved—all that relates to man’s material 
comfort seems going on to perfection ; there 
is a demand for all of intellect that can be 
brought to bear on these subjects. All works 
of fiction that dwell on the pleasures of sen- 
suality, or that deal in the wildest extrava- 
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gances of fiction, such as might be thought 
to please children, or a half-civilized people, | 
are now the fashion of the day. Poetry has 
fled this sordid world, the walks of Philoso- | 
phy and Metaphysics are forsaken ; works of | 
morality and religion are patched up from 
shreds of former days, and even fictions de- 
picting the feelings and affections of the 
heart, find acceptance with few. There is | 
no longer a demand for these things ; the eye 
is satisfied with seeing, and the ear with 
hearing ; we do not want to be roused from 
this dream of life, that holds captive all our 
powers. In this day to know what a man 
thinks, we need not examine into the state 
of his mind, but only ask to what current of 
thought he has been exposed, and then to 
know the value of such thoughts, we must 
know what combination of interest has set 
the current in motion. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
last fifty years in the whole structure of so- 
ciety, seem indeed so strange and momen- 
tous, that we are almost inclined to think the 
very nature of man has altered, or has de- 
veloped itself so as to prove it incapable of 
higher relations, than those belonging to its 
present transitory state of existence. It is 
true, that by a union of powers, and a con- 
stant accumulation and diffusion of know- 
ledge, it seems destined to bring this state to 
its highest perfection. But alas! can it be 
made less transitory? Can one of its bless- 
ings be secured beyond the brief term of our 
present life? And if it could be, if our life 
upon earth could be eternal ; could we manu- 
facture happiness for ourselves to equal its 
duration? I believe, fairly examined, every 
man’s experience will answer in the nega- 
tive. There is, no doubt, enough of good in 
our present state, to make most men prefer 
it to“a future, by them unthought of, and un- 
realized, but this feeling would be endurance,’ 


not happiness ; for even in this day of dark-| 


ness, my faith is still strong in the divine 
life within us, and I cannot believe that we 
could ever find happiness in this present state 
of being, commensurate with our powers. 
Exiles from our God, ignorant of our own 
nature, and all around us, what could we 
know of that faith in one supreme, govern- 
ing Being, which is the very bond of crea- 
tion ? 





But when even this boon is denied us, 
when we cannot prolong the duration of this 
present life, even for a day, or a year; is it 
not passing strange to see men limit all their 
hopes, their aspirations, to its brief space ? 
Strange to reason, and yet a part of man’s 
nature, a part of that nature, whose imper- 
fection may be destined to work out perfec- 
tion. 

We must not despair of our nature, of the 
objects and ends of our being, for if we do, 
all then is indeed lost. When we come to 
examine the page of history, we find that the 
present state of things is not altogether new, 
though perhaps more alarming than it has 
been before, from its universality. The civ- 
ilized world is now one great country; in 
whatever quarter an evil originates it spreads 
with inconceivable rapidity over the whole, 
gaining strength from fashion and authority, 
and above all, from the apathy of men’s 
minds, which find relief in every novelty. 

In former days, the evils of different states 
of society were very much confined to their 
own country. False gods, false philosophy, 
and most of all, scepticism in all gods and 
all philosophy, had their turn in every coun- 
try, but they were comparatively limited to 
its own society, which was often renovated 
and purified by revolutions arising from for- 
eign influences. 

If we look as far back as the days of Sol- 
omon, we shall find a state of things prevail- 
ing in his court in many respects similar to 
what now exists; its society seems to have 
reached the utmost pitch of existing civili- 
zation ; this great monarch thought within 
himself that there was nothing new under 
the sun; he had dimmed the divine light 
within him by the pleasures of sensuality, 
and found all utterly incapable of bestowing 
happiness ; he had lost sight of his relation 
with his God, and all else was then as now, 
vanity of vanities; but still, as now, he was 
obliged to obey the law of his being, obliged 
to employ the powers of his being in finding 
substitutes for happiness, and he went on 
adding flock to flock, and palace to palace, 
while his heart was filled with an inexpres- 
sible bitterness, which he pours forth with a 
power which has never yet been excelled. 

Solomon’s youth had been illumined by 
the wisdom of God, but the pleasures of sen- 
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suality had quenched this light; he desired it 
no more, but was satisfied to worship other 
gods than the God of Israel, gods of man’s 
creation, with follies and sins like his own. 

This, it is true, is the history of one man, 
but it is likewise the history of mankind ; 
their earlier aspirations are for good, the ear- 
liest law in every civilized country, have had 
reference to man’s moral welfare ; but as so- 
ciety advances, as men’s relations with each 
other, their pleasures and pursuits multiply, 
they become wholly absorbed in them, the 
object of their whole existence has reference 
to the present only, nothing else seems of 
any importance, and they shun everything 
that reminds them of another and a higher 
state of existence; indeed, we often find 
men endeavoring to heighten their present 
pleasure, by considerations of its transitory 
nature, and in their mad love of this pres- 
ent life, striving to forget their birthright, to 
a more enduring inheritance. 

It is in this high state of civilization and 
refinement, when every material pleasure is 
placed in man’s reach, almost without an ef- 
fort, that we find listlessness and satiety suc- 
ceeding, then it is that men, no longer satis- 
fied with the pleasures of sensuality, strive 
to pause and excite themselves by an exer- 
cise of the worst and most brutish part of 
their natures. This was pre-eminently the 
case in the latter davs of the Roman Empire, 
when skows of gladiators, and criminal exe- 
cutions, became the favorite pleasures of 
nobles and emperors: at such times men 
seemed to take delight in every vio- 
lent exercise of power, as if to rouse them- 
selves from the inward death which they 
felt palsying all their pleasures and their 
pains. Again, in Italy, during the most pros- 
perous days of her Republics, and more fear- 
fully in France during the times prece- 
ding the French Revolution this state of 
things was renewed, and the bestial part of 
man, which had been growing up during this 
period, when his shackles were removed, 
raged with unmitigated fury. In periods 
like these, thinking men begin to examine} 
into the religion of their age and century, | 
and wo tothat country winch has set up false 
gods in place of the true, living One for ever. 
Her worship becomes, with the multitude, 


‘revolution it may yet be reserved. 


= 


foundations of faith are to be examined by 
men at a time when their minds have be- 
come almost incapable of perceiving spirit- 
ual truth, which must be spiritually discern- 
ed; unconscious that this part of their nature 
is needed for the task, they apply to their 
examination only the powers and rules which 
they are accustomed to use in the pursuit of 
knowledge, connected only with the present 
life. When, after such an examination, their 
religion is found wanting in the evidence 


| they require, their minds are closed to con- 


viction, because that part of their nature to 
which it addresses itself, lies dormant within 
them; and yet their conclusions go forth to 
undermine the faith and stagger the reason 
of those less enlightened than themselves, 
and whose hearts have-not hitherto been dis- 
posed for the reception of the truth. And 
all religions point to these great truths— 
man’s relations to his Creator, and to a life 
beyond the grave. Atheism alone is per- 
fectly false. But it is only the one, true, 
religion, the religion of the Bible, that by its 
development of those truths secures to us all 
of happiness that belongs to this life, and 
eternal happiness hereafter. And it is to a 
purified faith in this religion, that the world 
can alone look for security in its present 
state, and progress for the future. But from 
whence is the purified faith to come, in the 
present besotted, carnal state of the world ? 
Is faith to go on diminishing from the earth, 
until, as in the days of Noah, (the one right- 
eous man,) the deluge comes? We need 
not imagine this an impossible case, for 
though we must not believe in the deluge, 
because the Bible records it, still we must 
believe from the evidence of geology, that 
such mighty revolutions have taken place as 
to have been sufficient to destroy countries 
and nations. We know what stupendous 
physical revolutions the world has suffered, 
but God only knows for what great moral 
It may 
be, in His providence, having once permitted 
us to taste of the knowledge of good and 
evil to let us by an effort of our free will, 
learn to abhor the evil and choose the good. 
And when this choice has been fully and en- 
tirely made, and our nature purified and per- 
fected by the exercise of this free will, it 





but a formal, faithless profanation. The 





may be God’s good pleasure to give us ac- 
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cess once more pte the tree o life, even on 
this earth, so that in the words of Scripture, 
‘‘ there will be a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” But these 
are only speculations, and lead us far from 
the subject before us—the present alarming 
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hotles: and 2 a top round, and both are equally 
necessary. Suchtruths are self-evident, and 
yet it is the fashion of the day to contradict 
them, to make every effort to stir up the low. 
the vicious, and the ignorant to throw off the 
laws of God and man, and to endeavor by 





state of the social system, and from whence} violence and passion to reverse the decree of 


its renovation is te come? 
the Roman Empire, when man seemed to 
have reached the lowest depth of depravity, 
the whole of society was dissolved by the 
overflowing of the Northern nations: men 
were driven back to their own individual re- 
sources; their literature and philosophy was 
overwhelmed by this barbarian deluge; but 


‘ ' 
new powers and new energies were devel-. 


In the days of! Providence. 


‘ernment or law upon earth. 
‘the state of the world when such absurdity 


Such men, if men they be, 


‘and not fiends, go for a perfect democracy— ° 


one both spiritual and political ; they own no 
God of the spirits of men, and wish no gov- 
What must be 


and such wickedness finds utterance and 





ready circulation ? 
And if a time should come, (as come i: 


oped by those who struggled on the face of may,) when these prevalent sentiments of 
the water, and in the midst of their deep af- the day shall be worked up into deeds, when 
fliction, ‘‘ the day opening from on High vis- ithe governed shall be the governors, and the 
ited them, and supported and illumined them | fiendish part of man’s nature shall be turned 
in dens and caverns, amid the horrors of bar- loose to deface and desecrate the image of 
barous warfare and the cruelty of their fel-| 'God within him, what heart or mind can pic- 
low-citizens.”’ ‘ture the calamities that will follow? Reli- 

In the present state of the world, it is no|gion, reason, law, all will be trampled under 
longer possible to look to such another irrup- | foot, and the worst days of the French Rev- 
tion for the renovation of the social system, olution will be renewed in all civilized coun- 
or to another revolution, than the true and|tries. May God in his mercy avert this evil 
eternal one that God has already given. But day, and yet it may be the last remedy fo1 
may not a more terrible warfare await us, Ithe present awful-state of the world. Ex- 
than even that of the Goths and Vandals? | perience is a stern teacher, but the lessons 
To what else do the mad speculations of the | she teaches are deeply graven in the hearts 
socialist tend? -At present, society is divi- | and minds of men. When that state of an- 
ded into two classes; the one properly des- | archy, which many seem now so eagerly to 
ignated the upper class, from worth, prop-| ‘desire, shall have come to pass—when a 
erty, superior intelligence and virtue, and, man ’s foes are those of his own household, and 
in short, all those circumstances which ei-'no fireside is secure from rapine and blood- 
ther necessarily or accidentally place one shed, then and not till then will men begin 
man above another, and qualify him to to understand the nature of these blessings, 
act in a wider and more extended sphere. | which under the names of universal liberty 
That there should be a lower class is inevi-'and equality, they have so ardently sought. 
table from the structure of society, ihe na- It is true that offences must come, but wo 
ture of man, and the decree of God; from ‘unto them by whom they come; it does not 
the structure of society, because thére must lessen their crime that the eternal principle 
always be a laboring class who of course of good will work through all to which it can 
have less time for intellectual culture; from be opposed. A man sometimes after lead- 
the nature of man, because by nature one iug the most wicked life finds himself, from 
man differs from another in all qualities of the consequences of his sins, in such a state: 
mind and body; and that it is the decree of of misery, that it makes sin, the cause of this 
God, we may perceive from its analogy with misery, hateful in his eyes, and thus lead» 
the whole order of creation. God has made him to a new course of life; but we canno: 
men and women-—-the one strong, the other say, therefore, that evil is the cause of good, 
weak—the young and the old, the ignorant but only that the consequences of evil are 
and the wise. The laddér of creation has a | so bitter, as when experienced and traced to 
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their source, to make men prefer the good. 
We do not say that the action of fire forms 
the gold, but only that it purifies it from the 
' dross; the pure gold need not be subjected 
to the crucible. The history of individual 
men is the world, history in miniature, and 
thus. we often find nations after seasons of 
the deepest degradation and calamity, arising 
to a new and higher state of improvement. 

But may not the last worst remedy be 
averted, by a union of the wise and good, to 
stem the torrent that is now rushing in upon 
us of infidelity and socialism ; this be hoped, 
if the shadow of its darkness has not mis- 
led and bewildered even these; but if the 
salt of the earth be found to have lost its sa- 
vour, wherewith shall it be salted. What 
can save it from becoming one mass of cor- 
ruption? To avert this deadly evil there is 
but one remedy—to look to the rock from 
which we were hewn, to return to the God 
who made us, and the Saviour who has re- 
deemed us. How faithless, how lukewarm, 
have even the nominal believers become! 
A vague impression seems to be afloat—that 
because all the world is full of change, and 
new discoveries and inventions are altering 
the very face of nature, that Christianity 
must change too, that we must be wiser in 
religion, as in all other things, than those 
that have gone before us. We cannot be so 
limited, so weak-minded, as to believe what 
our forefathers did; forgetting that though 
all else may change, man’s nature never has, 
or can—that its wants are still the same. 
Death is still abroad in the world; we are 
still trembling on the brink of this life, wait- 
ing to be called to another; and the nature 
and manner of our being in that world to 
come, is still as important tousas ever. The 
greater the perfection of our nature, and the 
fuller the enjoyment, the more fearful is the 
thought of its being cut off forever. Limit 
man’s hopes to the present life, and what can 
restrain his selfishness? What motive has 
he for raising and elevating his being above 
his present state of existence. His intellec- 
tual nature may indeed be cultivated and 
sharpened to its highest perfection, that by 
‘means of it he may appropriate to himself a 
large share of this world’s goods, but what 
will become of his moral nature, of his affec- 
tions, when all men’s passions are unloosed, 


and the sensual part of his nature indulged 
to the utmost? We can hardly expect him 
to believe that even in this world, his best 
hope of happiness, if happiness could exist 
without the hope of another, is in the culti- 
vation of virtue for its own sake. Whocan 
picture what the world would be without the 
hopes and consolations of religion? Then, 
indeed, the expression would cease to be 
figurative, that the “devil is unloosed to reign 
upon earth.’ When we examine all the 
efforts that have been made of late years to 
shake our faith in Christianity, and release 
mankind from its laws, we shall find that 
they only serve to confirm its truth, and add 
all the sanction of reason to revelation for 
our obedience. It has been approached 
from every different point of view, examined 
under every different aspect, and from each 
investigation such light has been thrown, as 
was adapted to the examiner’s mind, and of 
such strength as to show him the religion of 
Christ to be the anchor of our hopes in time 
and eternity. If we examine it with the 
philosophic deist, we find its system to be 
such a one as must make its followers ac- 
ceptable to a God of mercy and goodness, 
and its evidence such as he must have in- 
tended to be believed by his creatures. Even 
the rationalist finds in it the gradual unfold- 
ing and perfection of man’s life. The Uni- 
tarian recognizes it as a revelation from God. 
None, then, but the atheist can justify him- 
self from the greatest folly, in choosing any 
other law but the gospel, for the guide of his 
life. And as even he cannot make us per- 
fectly certain that it is untrue, would it not 
be safer and happier even for him to indulge 
in its blissful delusions, and regulate his life 
by its laws? To those who worship God in 
spirit and in truth, there is another kind of 
evidence, a witness of the spirit. But 
whether our faith be weak or strong, still if 
it is suffered to make us take Christianity as 
the rule of our lives upon earth, let it not be 
done in a faltering, hesitating spirit—let all 
unite their efforts in the good cause, and 
strive to stem the deadly torrent of infidelity 
and wickedness that seems to threaten the 
very foundations of society, and which, if 
unchecked, must destroy our happiness in 
time and eternity. 
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The flush of sunset dies 
Far on ancestral trees : 
On the bright-booted bees : 
On cattle dotting leas! 

And a mist is in my eyes— 
For in a stranger land 
Halts the quick-running sand, 
Shaken by no dear hand! 


How plain is the flowering grass— 
The sunset-flooded door ; 
1 hear the river's roar 
Say clearly “ Nevermore.” 

I see the cloud-shadows puss 
Over my mountain meres ; 
Gone are the rose-bright years : 
Drowned in a flood of tears. 

Dec. WO, 1852. 


EDITORIAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


When I looked out of the window at Arn- 
heim and caught my first glimpse of the Rhine 
winding away in the silvery moonlight, I 
asked myself, can this be the classic river 
upon which so much sentiment has been ex- 
pended, along whose banks so many heroes 
and heroines are supposed to have roved, 
and around whose ruined turrets such clus- 
ters of legends are entwined?—is it the 
Rhine of Byron, of Goethe, of Victor Hugo, 
whose praises have exhausted the finest epi- 
thets of the English, German and French 
vocabularies, and which still continues to be 
celebrated in song by every wandering poet 
that can adjust a stanza? There it was, un- 
doubtedly, under the hill, with the moon- 
beams playing on its surface, in a way to 
draw forth from Mr. Alexander Smith some 
of the most beautiful similes in all rhetoric ; 
and had I possessed half the imagination of 
that young gentleman, I should have strung 
a great many verses together, instead of call- 
ing for Cognac and Seltzer and then going 
off to bed. But being somewhat fatigued 
with travel, and needing refreshment, and 
feeling no particular inspiration under the 
circumstances, I only questioned myself as 
to the identity of the stream, as above stated, 
and sought my pillow. 

The rising sun found us on a small steamer 
with a crowd of fellow passengers, ascend- 
ing the stream, which seen at that particular 





|point by daylight, was anything but roman- 
itic, its rapid muddy current flowing through 
level banks, with not. a respectable .uin in 
the landscape. The rate of travel was even 
slower than upon the bayous of Holland, and 
|as the sun poured down with fury upon the 
ideck, we began to think ‘‘up the Rhine” a 
rather triste experience. About noon we 
|came to Emmerich, the first Prussian town 
on the river, and were waited upon by a 
/number of individuals, in blazing brass hel- 
‘mets, whose presence on board must have 
raised the mercury in the thermometer sev- 
eral degrees of Reaumur, so intensely radi- 
ant of heat did they seem. These children 
of the sun wanted to see our passports and 
to look into our trunks, the gratification of 
which desire rendered a delay of an hour 
necessary. But an incident occurred to re- 
lieve the tedium of the detention, which pos- 
sibly may afford some amusement to the 
reader. 

Among the forward-deck passengers, there 
chanced to be a little German Jewess with 
a preposterous quantity of baggage, which 
excited the suspicion of our ardent friends, 
the helmeted douaniers ; and though she pro- 
tested vehemently there was nothing in her 
numerous packages which they would at all 
care to see, a very rigorous examination of 
the whole was insisted on. So they began, 
half-a-dozen of them upon as many pieces, 
and strewed the deck in a few minutes with 
articles it would not be polite to describe ; 
such a revelation of the mysteries of the fe- 
male toilet was never witnessed before. But 
after the first half-a-dozen pieces had been 
thus emptied, other six were brought forward 
and underwent the same treatment. An im- 
mense pile, as high as the paddle boxes, and 
threatening to obstruct all communication be- 
tween the forward and quarter decks, soon 
attracted the notice of all on board. They 
formed a circle around the officers, who stea- 
dily continued their search. To tell of the 
varied contents of the little woman’s boxes 
and bundles, would be exceedingly tedious ; 
there was everything that would be required 
to set up an -establishment and maintain it 
for a considerable period ; besides an exten- 
sive wardrobe, it embraced the usual house- 
hold and kitchen furniture, and a commissa- 
riat that even the King of Prussia’s soldiers 
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would not have despised. Of course ae 
were very many contraband articles. Some 
of these, flour, salt, sugar, packed meats, ! 
were thrown over into the Rhine, others 
were simply laid aside for the imposition of 
the duty. While all this was going on, an| 
English maiden lady whose summers might | 
have exceeded thirty, who had been regard-|e 
ing this “ passage in the life of an Unpro-; 
tected Female’’ with interest from the settee 
came forward and thus addressed the weep- 
ing Hebrew damsel— 

‘* Kar too done ?”’ 

“ Nicht,” said the sad Rebecca. 

‘‘ Esker voo parlay Frangsay ?’’ 

‘‘ Nein,” was the sobbing response. 

As there was no understanding each other 
the two ladies here dropped the conversation, 
and the sympathetic English woman might 
never have been able to express her feelings 
to the unfortunate daughter of Israel had not 
some gentleman suggested to her to try the 
language of her native isle. 








“ What’s the matter, my good girl ?”’ there-| 
upon she asked. 
«Oh it ish ver cruel,” she repliedand then | 


went on to narrate her ‘ pitiful story.’ 
had lived in the capacity of servant, she said, 
for two years in London, where she had! 
learned to speak English, but before leaving'| 
’ her native Frankfort she had sworn to a 
handshum young Shacob of that city to love 


him, and him only ; and now Jacob had writ- | 


ten to his Rebecca that she must come home 
and be married, and as they were soon going 
to house-keeping she thought it were well to 
provide all things needful therefor; with 
which view she had purchased the stores 
that had gone to feed the fishes of the Rhine. 
It was the trousseau, therefore, which lay in 
such a heap before us, and which the cus- 
tom-house agents of the King of Prussia 
handled co roughly. The sensibilities of 
everybody were touched at this narration, 
and a paper went round immediately to make 
up the amount of duties charged upon the 
Jewess's goods, which the English lady gene- 
rously headed with half-a-crown. ‘‘ Poor 
creature,’’ she said, ‘only think if they 
should insist or overhauling my luggage in 
this way.” I had already observed seven 
large and smal! trunks marked with the 
name of the fair Briton and her destination 





at Homburg, and I could very well fancy 


ithe consternation with which she might look 


upon a similar exposure of her wardrobe even 
though it were not gotten up for Hymeneal 
purposes. 
As we lay at the wharf at Emmerich there 
went up the river a clumsy-looking steam- 
er with gilded decorations and a number of 
flags hoisted. We could not at first conjec- 


,|ture what it might be that passed the Prus- 


sian custom-house without so much as asking 


“by your leave,’ but in fifteen minutes 
after we got under weigh again, we came 
‘directly upon it, when a fair-haired boy of 


eighteen or twenty approached the side and 


‘began bowing in acknowledgment of an 


universal obeisance on board our own boat. 
I recognized him as the King of Portugal, 
whom we had previously seen at the Hague, 
and the vessel proved to be the King of Hol- 
land's steam yacht which, barring the gild- 
ing and a famous coat of arms on the wheel- 


‘house, would have been considered rather a 


poor affair as an American tow-boat. I had 
not supposed it possible that any craft using 
steam as a means of propulsion could be 


She|slower than the regular Rhine packet, yet 
| we passed it without the slightest effort, as 


ithe tortoise in the fable, in his contest with 
the hare, might have gone by a snail. As 
we made several stoppages on the river, it 
would frequently crawl ahead so that we took 
the pas of his majesty more than once. 
Whenever we did so, I could not help think- 
ing that we had the advantage of the King 
as much in the speed of our steamer as at 
the Hague in securing more desirable apart- 
ments. The little fellow looked somewhat 
ennuyé with the magnificent tardiness of his 
royal tour. 

After eleven hot, weary hours of steaming 
we reached Dusseldorf, and were glad to 
abandon the boat for the railway. Before 
taking the train, however, we partook of an 
excellentdinner atthe Three Imperial Crowns 
where the Rhine wine is above all praise, 


school of paintings, so famous in modern 
art. The greater number of the pictures has 
been removed to Munich, but we saw some 
very pretty little things in the gallery, and 
thought ourselves fortunate in having gained 
admittance at so late an hour of the after- 





and ran into the gallery of the Dusseldorf 
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noon. Dusseldorf, as a town, is in no way 
remarkable. It is neatly built, and the streets 
are of a comfortable width, and it carries on 
a considerable trade in the shipment and ex- 
portation of German fabrics, brought thither 
from various parts of the country. A fat 
old gentleman in bronze stands on horseback 
in the market-place, the Elector John Wil- 
liam who, when in the flesh, erected the Pal- 
ace near the Rhine, (so Murray says,) and 
Prince Frederick, cousin of the King of 
Prussia, resides in this town. We saw his 
Highness with a very red face ,and in a 
tight red uniform, driving in a most undigni- 
fied and unprincely hurry down to the wharf 
to attend upon the King of Portugal, who 
came along in the Dutch yacht about an 
hour after we had landed. 

In sixty-five minutes after leaving Dussel- 
dorf we reached a fine station, where we got 
into an omnibus and were whirled off at a 
rapid pace, through dark streets and over a 
long bridge of boats, toa city dotted with 
gas lights on the other side of the river, im- 
mediately upon entering which we were as- 
sailed by a “rank compound of villainous 
smells’’ happily unprecedented in the experi- 
ence of any of us. ‘ C’estaffreux,’’ said a 
French woman on the opposite bench. Of 
course I knew, without the assistance of 
Bradshaw, that we had arrived in Cologne. 

There we did not abide many days, but 
only a sufficient length of time to see the 
most prominent objects of interest, the first 
of which with every traveller ought to be 
the shop of Herr Johann Maria Farina whose 
fame, like the drum-beat of England in Mr. 
Webster’s magnificent sentence, has cir- 
cled the earth, and whose eau will be found 
of momentary service wherever one goes in 
Cologne. The good Colognese are careful 
of the reputation of their town in respect of 
uncleanliness, and maintain the ‘“‘ bad odour’ 
in which they have always stood, unimpaired 
to this day. Coleridge did not do them jus- 
tice, in the number and variety of the 
stenches which prevail there, or, since his 
visit, there have been additions, for every 
house sends out its own gush, and from 
every street is wafted a spicy gale, so that 
with a greater emphasis than ever, may the 
trite interrogatory of the poet be employed— 





The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash our city of Cologne ;— 

But tell. ye nymphs, what powers divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ? 


Somehow or other | had always regarded 
Herr Johann Maria Farina as a myth, a fab- 
ulous type of a sweet-smelling savour, an in- 
corporeal representative of the idea of fra- 
grance, and had looked upon his autograph 
on Cologne bottles from infancy as a sham, 
an illusion, a take-in, a humbug. That ] 
should ever see the man himself, and receive 
a flash of his inimitable essence from his 
own hands, had never occurred to me. But 
this privilege I enjoyed the very morning 
after my arrival. De Quincy tells us that 
beholding, through the haze of his opium in- 
toxication, the apothecary who first sold him 
that baneful drug, the man appeared as an 
angel to his beatified perception ; and in like 
manner I may say that, coming out of the 
horrible alleys of Cologne into the odorife- 
rous shop of Herr Farina, that individual 
seemed to me, as he stood behind the coun- 
ter and handed down the eau, like a good 
spirit sent to bless mankind. It is no won- 
der he drives a good business. No man of 
proper sensibilities can enter his establish- 
ment without purchasing a bottle out of sheer 
gratitude. 

Of the Cathedral of Cologne, I scarcely 
know how to state my impressions, so mar- 
vellously unreal did it seem to me in its 
unspeakable beauty. The tracery of the 
frost-rime on the window pane, in the drear 
December, is not more delicate than its rich 
details of sculpture, and as one gazes upon 
the exquisite creation, he half fears that like 
the frost-rime it will melt into nothingness 
before him. The loveliest objects in nature 
are the most transient; the meteor, the 
rainbow, the sunset cloud, the early bloom of 
womanhood, endure but for a brief season, 
and the brightness, theglory, the /umen purpu- 
reum, is gone forever. And 680 of this Cathe- 
dral, as the visiter lingers in its long-drawn 
aisles, and drinks in the delight of its purpled 
atmosphere, a sort of apprehension oppresses 
him that it will presently fade away as a 
dream. Begun at a period so remote that 
the very name of the architect is lost, and 
never yet completed except in fragments; 
half a ruin and half perfection; with the 
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moss of centuries clinging to the defaced 
and mouldering towers, and the hammers of 
a hundred workmen clanking on the splen- 
did gable ; its pavements irised with hues 
which the sun of the middle ages first shed 
through the stained oriels, and the supersti- 
tions of a long period of mental debasement 
yet mingling with the gloom of its cloisters ; 
it stands the most interesting link that con- 
nects our own time with one long gone by, 
and the best symbol, perhaps, of the medi- 
eval idea of religion. It is wonderful how 
that idea worked itself out, in these endur- 
ing and graceful forms, gradually advancing 
from the grove in which the earliest Chris- 


tians worshipped God, and borrowing from | 


the lofty arch of interlacing branches the 


vaulted ceiling, until the temples of the true | 


faith became only the Temples of the Beau- 
tiful and the spiritual part of devotion was 
lost in the sensuous. 

One can buy for a few groschen an engra- 
ving representing the Cathedral as originally 
planned, and as.it will appear if ever com- 
pleted. What visions must that man have 
had who conceived it, and by what mental 
processes must the grand and harmonious 
structure have evolved from the confusion of 
architectural details, the flying buttresses, 
the pinnacles, the columnar masses of stone, 
which enter into the general design! To form 
a proper notion of the building, it is neces- 
sary to ascend to the top, and look down upon 
the magnificent sea of turrets which heaves 
around you. Away inthe distance stretches 
a charming landscape—the Rhine flows 
through it, first seen emerging from the hills 
towards the South—the curious town of 
eighteen centuries lies just below; yet neither 
landscape, nor river, nor city, isregarded, one 
feels absorbed in the building itself and can 
see nothing else. 

The chapels and their contents, the shrine 
of the three Kings of Cologne, who came 
from the east with gems and spices for the 
infant Saviour, which the sacristan swears, 
(Heaven forgive the poor man!) is worth 
more than a million of dollars, and the mar- 
ble saints in various parts of the edifice, are 
interesting, no doubt, toall who have a weak- 
ness for such things; but apart from the inte- 

rior as a whole, I found the painted windows 
presented by the late King of Bavaria alone 


worthy of remark. These are superb, and 
show that if the art of staining glass as prac- 
tised in the olden time has been lost, the 
modern method of colouring it is productive 
of much higher effects. 

From the Cathedral, recollecting what 
Coleridge had said of St. Gereon, we went 
thither, and shuffled through the nasty, dis- 
agreeable old humbug of a church, descend- 
ing into the abominable crypt to see the 
Roman mosaics, and coming away thoroughly 
|disgusted. St. Gereon could not have been 
‘a very clean saint, for they perpetuate his 
‘Pious memory in the dirtiest possible ‘man- 
;ner. Madonnas with smutched faces look 
down from altars around which the dirt of 
six hundred years seems to gather, and 
soiled vestments hang up against discoloured 
walls, which greasy priests wear when read- 
ing out of breviaries that are almost black 
with use. The bones of 6,000 martyrs, the 
Theban legion who were slain here in Dio- 
cletian’s time for their faith, line the sides 
of the building, and from one end to the 
other is a smell of recently-extinguished 
tallow candles, that may perhaps be particu- 
larly grateful to the saintly patron. We 
found it rather the reverse. After leaving 
this building the guide desired very much 
we should visit the Church of St. Ursula, 
which is filled with the bones of the 11,000 
virgins, but having had quite enough of os- 
suaries in St. Gereon, we declined. 

From Cologne to Bonn is but an hour’s 
travel, which we performed in the evening 
twilight over a smooth railway, and upon ar- 
riving in the latter city experienced a most 
agreeable transition from a region of offen- 
sive smells to one delicious with the fresh- 
ness of flowers. The hotels of Bonn are 
all airy and surrounded with gardens, and 
the sense of comfort in looking out upon 
verdure was most satisfactory to us in the 
caravanserai where we lodged. There were 
numberless pilgrims besides ourselves who 
“tied up” at that particular oasis just at that 
time, for it was in the height of the travel- 
ling season, and Bonn is the point where 
the grandeur of the Rhine commences and 
at which the larger proportion of tourists is 
always concentrated. The register was full 
of names, English, American, French, Ger- 
man, and there were Rentiers and Proprie- 
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taires enough entered upon it to ensure even 
more than the usual amount of florins for 
the summer. I looked to see if there were! 
such an entry as “ Miladi Kicklebury aus 
England nach Baden,”’ but it did not appear, 
though doubtless there were many of her’ 
ladyship’s kidney going upon just such an 
excursion as she is recorded to have per- 
formed in Mr. Titmarsh’s diary. 

Directly across the river from Bonn, the 
castled crag of Drachenfels frowns o’er the 
wide and winding Rhine, and it was the 
first object which my eye sought the follow- 
ing morning. Everybody went down to the 
river-side to see it, for who had not long been 
familiar with the sweet lyric in Childe Har- 
old, in which my Lord Byron gives such mu- 
sical expression to the one pure affection of 
his nature—that for his sister! If there 
were any tourist at Bonn that had not read 
these verses before, he found them quoted 
for his gratification by Murray, and became 
conscious of the poetic celebrity of the rock 
before arriving in its vicinity. The Drach- 
enfels, truth to speak, is a very picturesque 
object, and lifts itself proudly up from the 
turbid river, and the fragment of a castle 
which crowns it is yet quite capable of sug- 
gesting to the lively imagination scenes of 
violence and daring, and tender histories of 
‘‘lady-love and war, romance and knightly 
worth,’ as connected with it in the olden 
time. I sat under the chestnuts by the river 
side, and looked upon it for an hour, as the 
rafts went down, and the songs of the lum- 
bermen broke the silence of the Sabbath, 
and became quite sentimental as I again re- 
membered the pretty rhymes of the poet— 


And peasant girls with deep blue eyes, 
And hands, which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this Paradise ;— 


Do they though? Would’nt I like to see 
some of those young persons, thought J, and 
[ looked for them, but they were not. The 
peasant girls I saw had’nt blue eyes at all, 
and were not well chaussées, (walking o’er 
the Paradise mostly with bare feet,) and their 
hands offered early carrots, so they were evi- 
dently not the damsels alluded to by Byron— 
indeed, before I left Bonn, I began to doubt 
the existence of his charming paysannes, ap- 
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de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio. 

There is a famous University at Bonn de- 
lightfully situated in an open space of ground 
with noble shade trees around it, where the 
student may pursue his philosophic researches 
sub tegmine and fancy himself in the groves 
of Academus. It contains a great library of 
150,000 volumes, and one of its principal 
halls is decorated with frescoes by Cornelius. 
Prince Albert’s scholastic apprenticeship 
was passed here. 

About a mile and a half distant from the 
town, upon the summit of a commanding 
hill known as the Kreuzberg, there is a church 
to which we made a pilgrimage, not to pay 
our vows at its dingy old shrine, but to enjoy 
the extended view it affords of the surround- 
ing landscape. The evening was serene, 
a sweet sunset slanted upon the spires of 
Bonn and the intervening meadows, and the 
fine 'ines of Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet 
occurred to me— 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration— 


but upon descending from the tower into the 
body of the church the poetic image of the 
nun was at once dispelled by the sight of a 
flight of stairs begrimed with dirt, which are 
religiously supposed to be the very same by 
which Christ ascended to the Judgment Hall 
of Pilate and to retain the drops of blood 
that fell from the wounds inflicted by the 
crown of thorns. It is difficult to conjecture 
how the pious believerreconciles this assump- 
tion with the claim set up by the Scala Santa 
at Rome. 

The steamer that carried us away from 
Bonn was thronged with the summer tour- 
ists, of whom the gentler portion wore im- 
mense straw flats upon their heads, and 
filled the bow of the vessel, where their 
pencils went all the time taking down the 
most remarkable scenery of Rhineland for 
home admiration. They began with the 
Drachenfels five minutes after we got into 
the stream, and never stopped as long as we 
remained on board. Every rock, ruin, and 
rapid, was transferred to the sketch book in 
a style that certainly might be called free 





plying to them the maxim of the law that 
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sketched, their fathers occupied themselves 
with the luggage ; fast-looking German stu- 
dents, accompanied by powerful dogs, lounged 
along the deck ; a young fellow countryman 
of my own, here and there, crept under the 
shade of the awning and called for Rhenish 
wine ; fat ladies opened well-stuffed leather 
bags, and drew out copies of Hyperion, or 
huge lorgnettes and began to read of Paul 
Fleming or to enjoy with a double-barrelled 
satisfaction the beauties of the river; thus 
we passed by the convent of Nonnenworth, 
and the castle of Rolandseck, and under 
many other rocky robber-holds of the feudal 
times, until the burning glare of noon com- 
pelled us to leave the boat and take refuge 
in the Hotel Geant of Coblentz. Never was 
shelter between brick walls more grateful. 
The Rhine was not associated in my mind 
with a high temperature—none of the wri- 
ters have mentioned its mid-summer climate 
as tropical, Goethe does not speak of it as 
exciting perspiration, so that I was really 
not prepared for the blazing sun that sheeted 
its surface with fire. For the matter of com- 
fort we might as well have steamed up the 
Ganges, and had one been set down at 
Ehrenbreitstein the day we visited that for- 
tress, without a knowledge of its position on 
the map of Europe, he might very well have 
fancied himself at Seringapatam. 

The situation of Coblentz is extremely 
picturesque, just at the confluence of the 
Moselle and the Rhine, and around it there 
are many spots of natural and historic inter- 
est which cause it to be a favorite stopping 
place in the ascent of the river. The mon- 
ument to Marceau, the gallant young officer 
of the French republic, whose early loss, like 
that of Andre, was lamented by friends and 
foes, stands near the point where the two 
streams commingle, and long inscriptions re- 
count the story of his fallless eloquently and 
enduringly than Lord Byron has done it in 
amaranthine verse. A pleasant drive of three 
miles upon the river side takes one to Sto/tz- 
enfels, an old castle for centuries dismantled 
and moss-covered, but recently restored as a 
country residence for the King of Prussia, 
by the corporate authorities of Coblentz. 
The style of its restoration is Gothic, but 
baby-house Gothic, such as Horace Walpole 
carried out at Strawberry Hill; and though 





the flunkey who shows the visitor through 
the apartments recounts, with great empresse- 
ment, how such a suite has been occupied by 
Queen Victoria, and points out a sword worn 
by Marshal Saxe, and another that had served 
the first Napoleon, among the weapons hung 
upon the walls, it is impossible to look upon 


the Chateau as anything more than a curi- 
ous piece of child’s-play. As such it amused 


us, and we were returning to Coblentz quite 
satisfied with the manner in which we had 
spent the afternoon, when there passed us 
on the road a royal equipage, preceded by 
equerries in waiting, containing a young per- 
son whom to see was a happiness such as 
cannot easily be forgotten. No wonder that 
R—, impressible youth that he is, tore his 
hair when he learned she was a daughter of 
the Prussian monarch, and therefore only to 
be gazed upon by a republican citizen of the 
United States, as he might gaze upon Hes- 
per, unattainable in the twilight sky; no 
wonder that, when the flashing chariot, in 
which she was seated, whirled into the aris- 
tocratic gates of the palatial park of Coblentz, 
our friend thought to be a prince, and there- 
by entitled to seek the society of such a 
charming creature, would be altogether a 
pleasant thing for at least that particular 
evening, and wished himself the Hereditary 
Herzog of Selterswasser! Beautiful prin- 
cess, if thou hadst not vanished so rapidly, 
the homage of our admiration might have 
descended ai your feet in a bouquet or a son- 
net, but the horses of royalty are swift cour- 
sers, and the eyes that we saw looking out 
of the carriage were but a moment blue, then 
gone forever ! 


Beyond Coblentz, the course of the Rhine 
is tortuous through highlands terraced to their 
summits with the vine, with here and there 
a sterile rock defying cultivation, rearing it- 
self precipitously from the water, and quaint 
old towns, with musical names, nestling un- 
derneath. The journey was but a repetition 
of that of the day previous. The English 
maidens, the German students, Young Amer- 
ica, the castles, and the luggage, with the 
equatorial sun pouring down upon all. Just 
after we passed St. Goar, the bare cliff of the 
Lurlei appeared in view, and we entered the 
whirlpool where the dangerous Syren once 
resided, whose bewildering music, according 
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to ancient legends, lured so many to destruc- 
tion. The steamboats have frightened her 
ladyship away long ago, and the whirlpool is 
dangerous only as are all rapids to raftsmen 
in certain conditions of the river. ‘here is 
a sweet little song, written [ think by Mrs. 
Norton, of Bingen, “fair Bingen on the 
Rhine,” which, lingering in my memory, 
caused me to look upon that town with the 
inevitable interest of agreeable association, 
and a certain respect for cabinet Johannis- 
berger gave Prince Metternich’s Chateau on 
the distant heights, a factitious importance 
in my eye, after seeing which I thought no 
more of the scenery but only of keeping 
cool, until we left the boat at Biberich, where, 
after a delay of half an hour, we got into 
the cars and whizzed off to Wiesbaden. 

It was at Biberich, therefore, that we took 
leave of the Rhine, having faithfully perform- 
ed the fashionable ascent of its stream under 
circumstances of more than ordinary discom- 
fort, yet certainly not without pleasure. It 
is impossible to regard this river with indif- 
ference, rolling through so varied and beau- 
tiful a country and connected with the trans- 
actions of so many centuries. We cannot 
wonder that to the German it appears almost 
a sacred stream. From the point where 
boldly and brightly it rushes in a flood from the 
blue lake of Constance to the levels of Hol- 
land, which it severs into many islands in 
pouring itself into the sea, it flows continu- 
ously by the habitations of people who speak 
the language of Schiller, and would thus seem 
to form the natural boundary of that United 
Germany, which stretching to the Vistula on 
the other side and from the Alps to the Bal- 
tic, has been the dream, the hope, the aspi- 
ration of the patriot for long years. Poetry 
has linked its name with some of the finest 
of lyrical compositions, and painting hasen- 
deavoured, not altogether vainly, to imitate 
its landscapes. ‘‘ King Rhine” would seem 
no extravagant name for a river of such me- 
morials, and ‘‘ Father Rhine’’ not too indica- 
tive of reverence in the mouth of a dweller 
upon its banks. If to the American tourist, 
the summer excursion along its course should 
prove less agreeable than might have been 
expected, the fact may be attributed more to 
the throng of English men and women that 
annually resort thither, than to anything else. 
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One can not climb to the top of a height, 
that Miladi is not there with her footiman, be- 
fore him, nor stroll at sunset out of any of 
the Rhenish towns, that he doesn’t meet 
Jobson, with an eye-glass, ingeniously stuck 
in his dexter orb and Murray under his left 
arm, bent upon the same diversion. The 
hotel overftows with the English, they are 
everywhere. Now if Miladior Jobson were 
an agreeable, companionable person, this 
would render the Rhine not a whit the Jess 
charming, but it so happens that of all de- 
scriptions of people in the world, the English 
are the most frigid, isolated, selfish, self-im- 
portant men and women one can possibly 
encounter. No concurrence of circumstan- 
ces can elicit from them in behalf of a stran- 
ger a salutation or a civility, and they seem 
perpetually in the way. Would you read the 
Times or Galignani, your English friend has 
just taken it up, and will assuredly not relin- 
quish it, until he has read every line over and 
over again. Are you disposed to drive, Job- 
son has gone out with the last pair of horses, 
Miladi having preceded him with her own 
equipage brought all the way front Park Lane. 
There is no sort of exaggeration, I think, as 
I am sure there is not a particle of bad feel- 
ing towards the English in this account of 
them upon their travels, for while I can not 
consider John Bull a pleasant fellow to fall 
in with accidentally, I admire many of his 
qualities, his honesty, his independence, his 
invariable cleanliness and air of respectabil- 
ity; and have received at his hands (after 
making his acquaintance) real kindnesses not 
to be forgotten. Let no qne, therefore, ac- 
cuse the writer of malice in the slight alter- 
ations he has ventured to make in the fol- 
lowing verses of Childe Harold, which he 
flung upon Rhine-stream in bidding it fare- 
well— 


Beneath these castles and in these hotels 
We walk amidst the English ; in proud state 
Each high Milor beholds the Drachenfels, 
* Doing” the classic site, nor less elate 
Than smaller heroes just from Cripplegate. 
What want these wandering Britons here should know 
But poesy their travels to relate— 
A Harold's Pilgrimage their deeds to show 
And what they fancied wild and what they voted “ slow,’ 


In their baronial trips the country round 
What checks and gaiters on the Rhine appear! 
And Murray, in red muslin weakly bound, 
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With maps provided, serves their course to steer. 

(A new edition comes out every year.) 

But still their forte is sketching; they draw on 

As each old “ castled crag” the boat rets near, 

And many a tower in sketch-book bad!yv done 
Sees the discoloured Rhine beneath its ruin run. 


But thou, poetic and much-crowded river, 
Making thy waves a highway as they pass 
Through banks whose grapes, I trust, will last forever, 
Could man but let thee rest awhile, alas, 
Nor blacken every tree and blade of grass 
With the vile smoke of steamers,—we might see 
The valley with some comfort ; now the mass 
Of travel makes thy waters seem to me 
As they a super-terreno sort of Styx might be. 


Adieu to thee fair Rhine! How long the rhymer 
Would linger by thee on his careless way, 
To quench his daily thirst in Rudesheimer 
And sing its praises in his grateful lay ! 
And could the ceaselees vultures cease to prey 
On self-exhausting pockets, it were here 
Where Bacehus, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Fine but not strong, jolly yet not too dear, 
Pours forth his generous wine as England pours her beer!* 


Of Wiesbaden we will speak anon. 
J. RT. 


* To let the reader see what liberties have been taken 
with Lord Byron, wé append the stanzas as they appear 
in his great poem.—Printer’s Devil. 


Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 


Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaw conquerurs should have, 
But history's purchased page to call them great? 
A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 
Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as 
brave. 


Ju their baronial feuds and single fields, 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded died! 

And love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; 
But stiil their flame was fiercenesss and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 


And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the discolour’d Rhine beneath its ruin run 


But thou, exulting and abounding river! 


Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever, 


Could man but leave thy bright creation ¢o, 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of Conflict,—then to see 
The valley of sweet waters, wero to know 
Earth paved like heaven ; and to seem such to me 
Even now what wants thy stream ?—that it should Lethe 
he. 


Adieu to thee, fuir Rhine! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on bis way! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 


Or lonely contemplation thus might stray ; 


And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 


Where nature, nor too sombere nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere. 
Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year. 


Patices of Bem Works, 


Mrmoins or NapoLeon, His Court anD Famity. By 
the Duchess D’ Abrantes, (Madame Junot.) In Two 
Volumes, With numerous portraits engraved on steel. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


Every thing about Napoleon is jnteresting, und the in- 
tense curiosity in relation to this singular man which ex 
isted during, and subsequent to, the wars of the French 
Revolution, seems to have in a great measure revived in 
ourcountry. The father of Contarini Fleming, among 
other things advised his son, who was going into public 
life, to read every word which was published about Bo- 
naparte, and this is just what the present generation 
seems determined to do. There is no mistaking the in- 
dications of this renewed interest. The life of Napoleon 
in Harper's Magazine, unreliable as it is in many essen- 


tial particulars, is more sought after, and read, than any 
other serial publication of the day; various American 
houses are republishing the standard authorities upon 
Napoleon's lifef the work of Count Montholon was 
widely read ; and we find Mr. Redfield lately republishing 
the Journal of Las Casas, in compliance with the public 
curiosity and demand for these works. The Messrs. 
Appleton have shown their usual enterprize by repro- 
ducing the elaborate work of Madame Junot upon the 
Emperor's private life and character. 

The work of the Duchess D’Abrantes has many mer- 
its—of course the great importance of the work, however, 
hinges upon her intimate acquaintance with the Emperor 
and his family. The Permons and Bonapartes were com- 
patriots—both families were Gresks and settled in Corsi- 
ca; and Madame Junot hed the amplest opportunity to 
acquaint herself with the real character of that strange 
race, and its most distinguished representative. The 
work ranks in importance with Bourrienne’s, butis supe- 
rior in many points—among other’s in interest. The au 
thoress relates a host of characteristic anecdotes, and 


many of her pages have all the interest of a dramatic 


romance. Perhaps, Napoleon the man, nowhere stands 


out so distinctly from the canvas. It is well known that 
the Emperor when at St. Helena laughed at Madame 
Junot, and among other things derided her pretensions to 
Greek descent, but this does not weigh at all in the erti- 
mate of her book’s direct value—she is far from being a 
detractor from his greatness. We think the account 
of Napoleon’s satirical comments upon the Greek origin 
of the Permons admits of a very simple explanation, ae 
curious as itis plain. Napoleon, while still in obscurity, 





offered his hand to Madame Junot’s mother, who was old 
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enough to be his mother, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this was done in connection with his avowed 
intention of going to the East. The Comneni, Madam 
Permon’s Greek family ; and the Calomeros family, (lite- 
rally translated into Italian buona parte,) would thus 
have been united, and this union of blood and strength 
seems to have been the young soldier’s object. We may 
casily understand that Napoleon when Emperor, did not 
care to look back upon this idle dream; and at St. Hele- 
na laughed at Madame Junot’s Greek claims, which he 
had once conceived the design to take advantage of. 

We have given too much of our brief space, to thia 
curious incident which is not generally known. But itis 
scarcely necessary for us to speak of a work so well 
known as that of the Duchess D’Abrantes. It paints 
Napoleon’s greatness and meanness in vivid colors. One 
incident—at Malmaison—related by Madame Junot, with 
much naiveté and innocent simplicity, will prove to any 
unbiassed judgment, that Napoleon Bonaparte was as 
base in private as he was unrelenting in politics. We 
have rarely read of so base an attempt to injure a friend 
who adored, and would have died forhim. The fact that 
Madame Junot—then but seventeen—did not understand 
his intent, is only a further proof that she was immeasu- 
rably superior to him—so far superior, that she could not 
even conceive the possibility of such baseness. 

The volumes before us are very handsomely printed, 
and contain numerous portraits of the Bonaparte family. 
They will undoubtedly have a great sale. 





Specimens OF Encotish Dramatic Poets, who lived 
about the time of Shakspeare. With Notes. By 
Charles Lamb. New edition, including the extracts 


from the Garrick plays. London: H. G, Bohn. 1854, 


Tne Works or Witttam Cowper, comprising his Po- 
ems, Correspondence and Translations. With a life of 
the author by the Editor, Robert Southey, LL.D. 
Vols. V. and VI. London. Bohn. 


No greater admirer of the elder English poets ever 
lived, than the good Elia. All his thoughts seem to have 
run in the oldchannels, and to the authors of the Elizabe- 
thean Era he was indebted for much of that quaint and 
unique humor which has made his essays such favorite 
reading. The volume, whose title-page we have given 
above, consists of selections from the old dramatie liter- 
ature, with brief original notes by the editor. Asa whole, 
the selections are excellent: many of the extracts are 
the cream of plays tiresome to wade through, but illus- 
trated by brilliant passages, and these passages are given 
by Lamb. The notes are transcripts of those in his for- 
mer work, and are frequent[y extravagant—for exam- 


ple those upon the “ Duchess of Malfy.’’ Some of the 
selections also should never have been admitted: espe- 


icate and beautiful miniature steelengravings. We have 
received them froin the publisher, H. G. Bohn, of bon- 
don, through Messrs. Bangs Brothers, New York. 


Porms. By William Cullen Bryant. Collected and 
arranged by the author. In two volumes. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


This is almost a facsimile in type, paper and binding, 
of Ticknor’s handsome editions of Longfellow, Tennyson 
and others. It is a luxury to read such books—to follow 
the stream of type flowing between snowy margins, as 
some poetical critic says:—we fancy that much of the 
indifferent poesy of England has had its existence ex- 
tended by the sedulous regard payed to it in this 
particular. Itis not necessary to say that no such accu 
sation can be brought against the works of Bryant. lu 
some departments of his art, he is undoubtedly the first 
poet which the country has ever produced. Longfellow 
with all his admirable gifts has never written any thing 
grander in thought or metrical flow, than “ Thanatopsis”’ 
and “The Ages.” The occasional poems of Bryant are 
delicate, musical, and compact. The “ Lines to a Wa- 
terfowl’”’ are already classic. The edition before us, as 
we have said, is excellent. It is wholly without engra- 
vings or other ornament : these certainly were uot needed. 


EMMANUEL PHILIBERT; or the European wars of the 
XVith century. By Alezandre Dumas. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


’ 


Alexandre Dumas still continues to pour forth rowan- 
ces in extraordinary numbers, and betrays no fatigue after 
his singular feats. Bitten by the tarantula of scribbling, 
he seems determined to rival Lope de Vége. It is a poor 
ambition,—the world does not judge of an author by the 
quantity he produces, but by the quality: otherwi= 
Richardson would be above Shakespeare, and Barlow, 
the author of the “Columbiad,” above Tennyson. Du- 
mas has manifestly deteriorated since he has taken to dic- 
tating his books, and writing against space and time ; and 
the proof of this assertion is that he no longer produces 
anything like the “ Mousquetaires’’ or “ Monte Christo.”” 
We trust that he will abandon the ambition of rivalling a 
paper mill, and write more admirable books, like his firs 
works. 

“ Emmanuel-Philibert” is an historical chronicle of 
the great General, and is narrated with the ease and dra- 
matic point which characterize the romance-histories «! 
theauthor. It is very tastefully published by the Messrs. 
Appleton, and is a great improvement upon the former 
ruinously small print editions of the same author. 








cially a portion of one of Ford’s dramas. No sense of 


critical duty should have induced Lamb to disentom) 


such literature. The volume otherwise deserves to be 


popular, as the best collection of “ Elegant Extracts’ 
from the elder poets yet published. 


The Vth and Vith volumes of the Works of Cowper | 


contain nearly all his occasional poems, and that delight- 
ful domestic-pastoral the Task. We need not say that it 
stands alone in English literature, unapproached in its 
walk. An admirable trait of this edition is the full and 
complete index to subjects; no admirer of Cowper and 
the Task should be without this index. The volumes 
before us, like their predecessors, are full of the most del- 


THe INEBRIATE’s Het ; or the Firat Fruits of the Maine 
Law. By Mrs. S. A. Southworth. Boston. Phil- 


lips, Samson & Co. 1804, 


_ A plain and unpreteuding tale of everyday lile, in the 
, style of Mr. T. S. Arthur's stories, strongly inculcatin, 
the vital importance of total abstinence. The authoress 
has not attempted any thing beyond this, and the narra 

tive is simple and “unvarnished.’”” This will doubtless 
recommend it to a large class of readers, and the work 
will probably do much good in many quarters. Nothing 
too harsh can be said of the effects of intemperance, and 
this is the authoress’ sufficient apology for her vehemenes 
of language. 
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FaGoTs ron Tux Firesipg, or Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Parley. Ilustrated by engravings. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


This is the second work which the indefatigable Mr. 
Goodrich has compiled and had printed in Paris, with all 
the appliances and means to boot, of pictorial effect. 
This, like the former volume, is exceedingly dainty—that 
word, perhaps, is the most correct description of the blue 
and silver and gold of the binding and illustrations ; and 
it reminds us of the exquisite publications peculiar to the 
city of Tours. The tales which the volume contains are 
translations or adaptations of originals more or less known, 
nue will interest the young folks. A very pretty gift 

k. 


Rerorts of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, by Daniel Cail. In Six Volumes. 
rol. 111. Third Edition. To which, (through the first 
three volumes,) besides the Notes of the late Joseph 
Tate, Esq., are added copious references to statutes 
and subsequent adjudications on the same subjects. By 
Lucian Minor. Richmond: A. Morris. 1854. 


We have spoken of this edition of Call's Reports in 
former numbers of the Messenger, and need only repeat, 
in acknowledging the receipt of the third volume, that 
Mr. Minor has fulfilled his task admirably as far as we 
have examined his modifications. The alterations are 
chiefly in the statements of the reporter which are often 
modified and recast: the additions are the notes of the 
editor, and references to subsequent decisions. The vol- 
ume before us is excellently printed and bound. We 
could wish nothing better. 


Tue Prive or Lire: a Novel. By Lady Scott, author 
of the “Henpecked Husband.” New York. 1854. 


This work comes very highly recommended by numer- 
ous flattering criticisms, and we suppose will be much 
sought after by the admirers of Lady Scott’s former vol- 
ume. A press of engagements has prevented us from 
giving the story more than a cursory examination. It ap- 
pears to be very entertaining. We have received it from 

Sthe publishers through Mr. J. R. Holbrook, Franklin St. 


Tue Youtu or Mapame pELoNovuEVILLE; or New Rev- 
elations of Court and Convent in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. From the French of Victor Cousin. By F. W. 
Ricord. New York. D. Appleton & Co. [854. 


It is astrange fancy in the great French philosopher 
and savant to dedicate the last days of a celebrated life 
to the gay butterflies of the Court of Louis XIV. This 
work, and its sequel, not yet published in this country, 
“ Madame de Sable,” are a laborious investigation of the 


facts in the lives of two of the fair (and fiail) dames of 


Paris in the Seventeenth Century. The author very truly 
asserts that Madame de Longueville's wes a rare organi- 
yation, worth examining ; but we doubt exceedingly the 
propriety of calling on us to admire one whom even M. 
Cousin calls “la belle pécheresee.’ The book will inter- 
eat students—the base, great man, Le Rochefoucauld, is 
an admirable piece of historical portraiture, and we find a 
characteristic anecdote of him which we have never seen 
‘elsewhere. One of the précicuse ladies of the Court wrote 


B).4 aaa eke rated “ Maxims,” which she sub- 
4<ti 








mitted to La Rochefoucauld, before sending it to the Court 
Journal. The author took it home with him, drew his pen 
throngh the strictures, heightened the praise, and sent it 
to the publishers. That was what criticism was, in Paris 
in the Eighteenth Century. The volume has a number 
of theee anecdotes, but is chiefly grave and historical. 








THe WorLD IN THE MippLe Aczs; an Historical Geog- 
raphy. By Adolphus Louis Keppen: with complete 
historical and geographical indexes and colored maps. 
In two volumes. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1854. 


A compact and excellent edition of Professor Keppen’s 
erudite and valuable work upon the historical and geo- 
graphical details of the Middle Age. The book is admi- 
rable as a work of reference, and the student will find in 
it, a thousand out of the way but important facta, which 
could scarcely be arrived at without great labor. Profes- 
sor Keeppen has executed his task with that laborious 
particularity which characterizes the German historic 
school. He goes over more ground than Hallam, and 
approaches his subject from an entirely different quarter, 
though of course the works treat upon identical subjects. 
To the student of that great Epopee of the Middle Age 
the work must be eminently attractive. 





Kay’s PRoGREssIVE Infant AND PRIMARY SCHOOL Kxa- 
DER AND DEFINER: together with elementary lessons 
in drawing, and very numerous engravings. Nos. 1,2, 
3. Philadelphia. Hayes & Zell. 1854. 


These three little volumes seem well adapted to their 
purpose. The gradation of lessons is regular and the 
type, pictures and all, very tasteful. We have received 
them from the publishers. 


Esity Hersert : or the Happy Home. By M.J. MeIn- 
tosh, author of “ Blind Alice,” “Jessie Graham,” “ Flor- 
ence Arnott,” ete. New York. D. Appleton & Co, 
1854. 


One of Miss Mclatosh’s little tales, for which we return 
our most grateful thanks to author and publisher. It is 
gracefully printed and bound, and contains an excellent 
illustration, in front of the title page, which will doubtless 
excite the curiosity of our young friends. We have not yet 
heard the opinion of the little lady to whom, after a cur- 
sory examination, our copy was presented, but feel quite 
justified in commending the tale to all. 





Apvancep Course of Composition AND Rmeroric: a 
Series of Practical Lessons on the Origin, History and 
Peculiarities of the English Language, etc., adapted to 
self-instruction, and the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By G. B. Quackenbos, A.M. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1854. 


Professor Quackenbos js well known as the author of 
numerous works of high standing in the department to 
which the “Course of Composition” belongs. The pres- 
ent work is thorough in its treatment, and excellently ar- 
ranged. We dissent from some of the writer's dicta— 
upon Humor, for instance; but have found much to give 
usa high opinion of the volume. We have received it 
froin the publishers. 
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